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Editorial 


To the mind of the Church, love for God is properly erotic 
love, expressed as an insatiable desire for eternal union with 
divine life. In patristic usage, the term eros can also describe 
God’s love for mankind, the longing of the Bridegroom to con¬ 
summate an eternal union with His Beloved (Jn. Chrys., Horn V 
in Rom). In his brief study of eros in “The Ladder of Divine 
Ascent,” Dr John Chryssavgis develops the paradoxical rela¬ 
tionship between “passion” and “dispassion.” Drawing as well 
upon the Macarian Homilies and other patristic sources, he 
speaks of the transfiguring power of human eros, insofar as God 
alone remains its ultimate object. 

To the popular mind, however, eros implies self-seeking 
passion. When it centers upon another human being, even a 
spouse with whom one unites in an act of loving procreation, 
eros becomes suspect. Confused with lustful eroticism, it is per¬ 
ceived by many Christian people as “illegitimate love,” a product 
of the Fall. An influential current of patristic thought stands 
behind this notion. In the final part of his study on the inter¬ 
pretation of Rom 5:12 among the Greek Fathers, David Weaver 
recalls the attitude of certain spiritual leaders within the Church, 
for whom the “unrighteous enjoyment” of sexual passion—erotic 
love in the popular sense—necessarily entails suffering and death. 
Even among couples whose union has been sacramentally sanc¬ 
tified, sexual pleasure appears as evil insofar as it obscures the 
proper object of our longing, which is God alone. 

With the proliferation of pornography and the related in¬ 
crease in sexual exploitation and violence in our society, it is 
worth coming back to the question of the true object of “erotic” 
love. Insofar as we experience the love of God in liturgical 
services and personal prayer, we can hardly question the patristic 
emphasis upon divine life as the ultimate object of our most 
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authentic and positive desire. But is it necessary to condemn 
every form of carnal love as a sinful deviation, a form of 
idolatry that has substituted a human object for the divine? 
Does our understanding of God oblige us to speak, with cer¬ 
tain Church Fathers, of “the tyranny of unrighteous enjoyment” 
that leads inevitably to “just (i.e., deserved) sufferings”? 

A multitude of scriptural passages could be drawn upon 
to show that such a view is at odds with revelation: from the 
divine command—issued prior to the Fall—to “be fruitful, mul¬ 
tiply, and fill the earth” (Gen 1:28), to Christ’s blessing of 
the marriage at Cana (Jn 2), to the nuptual imagery of the 
Apocalypse (Rev 22). And a case could perhaps be made for 
the idea that the sexual obsession and violence that mark our 
“post-Christian” society has resulted in large part from a re¬ 
action against the widespread “Christian” interpretation of eros 
represented since patristic times by a certain theological current 
within the Church. 

Confusion in the debate seems basically due to our tendency 
to think in terms of an “either/or.” Either eros is directed 
towards God, in which case it is in conformity with its true 
purpose; or else it is directed towards another human being, 
specifically the spouse to whom one is united in marriage (al¬ 
though the term may be properly used of the “passionate” devo¬ 
tion of a parent for a child or a friend for a friend, provided the 
“carnal” aspect is excluded). As Climacus points out, however, 
there is a definite analogy between carnal love and divine love. 
Chryssavgis rightly stresses that physical eros (passionate, carnal 
love) has its proper place insofar as it is transferred and ul¬ 
timately directed towards God. This becomes possible in the 
context of human relationships when the persons involved 
recognize and accept the principle that the proper function of 
human love is to offer up the beloved as a “sacrifice” of praise 
and thanksgiving to the author and end of all genuine love. 
Devoid of the self-giving devotion that characterizes “agape- 
love,” eros is self-centered and self-destructive. In this sense it 
is merely a synonym for sinful lust. Motivated by an authentic 
eros, however, one seeks union with the other—God or the 
human partner— for the sake of the other as much as for one’s 
own joy and personal fulfillment. “Erotic love,” then, expressed 
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towards another human being within the sacramental context 
of marriage and family, can indeed be virtuous, insofar as its 
“enjoyment” leads to the joyous anticipation of dwelling to¬ 
gether with the other in ultimate and eternal union with the 
triune God. 

If psychologists could truly examine the soul {psyche), 
they would likely discover that every form of desire, however 
perverted and self-centered it may be, is in reality longing for 
God. The essential difference between carnal lust and divine 
eros must not be obscured. Yet equally important is an apprecia¬ 
tion of the “analogy” and continuity that can and should exist 
between physical human love and love for God. Accordingly, 
theological reflection today could well question certain long¬ 
standing attitudes towards human love, in an effort to re¬ 
establish its redemptive value within Christian life. The only 
effective antidote to child abuse, the divorce rate and the overall 
deterioration of the family is suggested by the scriptural and 
patristic tradition represented by an ascetic such as Climacus: 
rediscover the joyous freedom of human eros within the sacra¬ 
mental context of the conjugal union, and affirm its virtue and 
its value as a God-given blessing by which husband and 
wife, parent and child can work out one another’s salvation. 
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worship, as it has been expressed over the past two thousand years” 
(p. 7). The contents of this small publication constituted the Saint 
John Chrysostom Lecture on Preaching at Holy Cross Greek Ortho¬ 
dox School of Theology, sponsored by St Mary’s Greek Orthodox 
Church of Minneapolis, and held during the past academic year. 

Making America Orthodox includes ten major objections that 
Evangelicals have raised concerning Orthodoxy: (1) the Orthodox 
Church is so liturgical, it stifles the worship of the people; (2) the 
Orthodox Church has a non-biblical, magical, almost superstitious 
view of the sacraments; (3) the Orthodox Church is preoccupied 
with Mary; (4) the Orthodox Church places tradition above or 
equal to Scripture; (5) the icons of Orthodoxy amount to idolatry; 
(6) the Orthodox Church listens too much to little known Church 
fathers at the expense of listening to Scriptures; (7) Orthodox 
Christians worship the saints; (8) Orthodox Christians call their 
priests “Father”; (9) bishops are a late invention of the Church; 
and (10) the Orthodox Church holds to baptismal regeneration. 
These objections are answered from an Orthodox point of view on 
the basis of Scriptures “as the primary source, and combined with 
a Spirit-guided reason” (p. 20), and constitute Part One. 

Part Two is concerned with “A Portrait of the Preacher: The 
Man, the Message, the Mission.” Bishop Gillquist stresses that Or¬ 
thodox priests must learn to “out-Bible the Bible people” and 
that “the Lord Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, is the center- 
piece of the Gospel message” (p. 26). This can be done through 
verse by verse teaching, thematic preaching, the Church Year/Lec¬ 
tionary, the Liturgy, and biographies of great saints. Bishop Gillquist 
sees people drawn to the Evangelical Orthodox Church because of 
Orthodox worship and Christian community . He believes that Ortho¬ 
dox doctrine is not negotiable and that Orthodox Christianity has an 
excellent opportunity to forge ahead in America, but he insists that 
there is need for “Men of God, with a message, alive and Christ- 
centered, on a mission with the goal nothing less than to make North 
America Orthodox in its faith” (p. 32). 

Making America Orthodox is a provocative little work that 
challenges Orthodox Christians to preach their faith vigorously and 
widely. 


John E. Rexine 
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The Notion of “Divine Eros” in 
The Ladder of St John Climacus 


John Chryssavgis 


I. Climacus’ imagery. 

There are many ways in which one could describe the 
spiritual life of an ascetic, his aim and struggle. Dispassion is 
one; “passion,” paradoxically, is another. St John Climacus de¬ 
lights in the imagery of erotic love and fire. The two images 
are closely connected: “love,” he says, “is a source of fire,” and 
he commends a love which he has personally experienced: 

Now Thou hast ravished my soul. I cannot contain 

Thy flame. So I will go forward praising Thee. 1 

It is appropriate that he should speak of eros in this way- 
relating it to sexual union (synousia) 2 —for there is a holy 
madness (makaria mania ) in love. 3 To acquire virtue is not 
merely to add to the human person; it is integral to him, at one 
with him as if in wedlock. 4 Fire for Climacus is the most adequate 
image for expressing man’s love for God: it conveys the warmth 
of love and its luminous imprint on life, the burning desire 
enshrined in love and its unquenchable quality, the searing or 
consuming effect it has on human passions and the power it 
has to test us—like silver or gold in fire, the swiftness with which 

\Ladder 30:18 (1160B) and I (1156A). Love is described as fire in 
Chrysostom, De compunctione, I, 8 (PG47:406); Cassian, Inst. V, 18, 1; 
esp. Diadochus, Cent. 14, 16 and 74 and Symeon the New Theologian, Cat. 19. 

228:1 (1129A). 

230:1 (1156A). 

<25:10 (992B) and 22 (993B). 
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it may both spread and be extinguished. Our thirst (5Upa) and 
the yearning of our love for God (iroGoq) continually burn 
us (cpXoY^oq). 5 


II. Divine eros and worldly love. 

Climacus uses imagery taken from daily life and applies 
it to ascetic spirituality. In the search for virtues, Climacus 
wants us to act as jealous husbands towards their wives, and 
we are told that love of God is far greater and stronger than 
the love of a mother for her child, which is her own flesh. 6 In¬ 
terestingly enough, a text as early as the Shepherd of Hermas 
states that “there are pleasures that are able to save people.” 7 
Climacus is impelled to use erotic imagery. Eros is not merely 
an icon, a symbol or image. It is above all an energy, a way, 
a prototype, a specific mode of existence; his words are TUTtoq 
and uTTobsiy^ia: 

As an example of the fear of the Lord, let us take 
the fear that we feel in the presence of rulers and wild 
beasts; and as an example ( hypodeigma ) of desire of 
God, let carnal love serve as a model (typos) for you. 
There is nothing against (poieisthai imas ) examples 
of the virtues from what is contrary ( enantion ). 8 

The words noielaGai rjpac; show that carnal love is not good 
in itself but must be “made” good, as will be seen below. The 
word ivavTicov shows clearly that for Climacus there is a 
contrast as well as an analogy between carnal and divine love. 
With this qualification, the Ladder speaks the vivifying language 
of lovers: 

*30:9 (1157A) and esp. 27:ii,2 (1I05BC). This burning thirst is also 
found in Mac . Horn . 9,9; Diadochus, Cent. 8, and Gregory of Sinai, Chapt. 59. 

6 30:5 (1156C) and 11 (1157AC). Cf. also Dorotheus, Sayings 14 (p. 
528) and Symeon the New Theologian, Eth. 4. 

7 Pastor , Liber III, Sim. VI, ch. 5. 

8 26:31 (1024BC). Cf. also C. Yannaras, *H MsxacpuaiKf) toG Zcbfiocxoq 
(Athens 1971), pp. 149-66. I believe that Dr. Yannaras does not emphasize 
sufficiently the qualification (made below) of poieisthai imas and enantion . 
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Blessed is he who has obtained such love and yearning 
for God as a mad lover has for his beloved. 9 

Human, including physical, bodily eros does not exclude 
but even includes a divine spark. Climacus approves of people 
whose worldly love many Christians eagerly but quite in¬ 
congruously condemn but who, in effect: 

... transferred the same love to the Lord, and spurred 
themselves insatiably on to the love of God. 10 

Worldly love can be readily redirected (metaphor a ) towards 
God, and it is Climacus’ firm conviction that 

if anyone is willing, it is possible and easy to graft 
a wild olive onto a good one. 11 

The Macarian Homilies affirm that “the soul is accepted 
not because of what it has done, but because of what it has 
desired.” 12 Because the prostitute in the gospel account “loved 
much” (Luke 7:37-48), Climacus claims that “she could easily 
expel love by love.” 13 Consequently, even corporeal—that is, 
worldly or allegedly corrupt—love must not be condemned out of 
hand or even censured, because it too can be transfigured into 
a spiritual love. One love can retrieve another, just as spiritual 
fire can quench the material fire of passions. 14 The unloving 
person, who is not burned with desire, will be diminished in the 
fervor of his search for God. 

Nevertheless, Climacus does not advocate carnal love as 
such. When seen as an end in itself, without the Person of 
Christ as its sacred dimension, carnal love becomes something 
unnatural, “inhuman,” even insane. The natural does not exist 

9 30:5 (1156C). Cf. also Anastasius the Sinaite, Quaestiones 135 
(PG89:788D). 

10 5:6 {111 A). Abba Poemen also speaks of a “transformation” in 
Apophth. Poemen 123 (PG65:353B). Cf. also Greg. Nyssa, De virg . 5 
(PG46:348D). 

iU5:66 (893D). 

12 Mac. Horn. 37,9. 

135:6 (777A). 

1415:2 (880D) and 5:6 (777A). 
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without the supernatural, although—or even because—the super¬ 
natural is not superimposed on the natural. According to Clement 
of Alexandria: 

This is the only good violence: to do violence to God, 
and to seize life from God ... for God rejoices when 
He is thus overcome. 15 

Abba Serapion describes monks as those who “anticipate 
the things of the future through their desire.” 16 In Climacus, 
monks are regarded as “those who do violence” to man’s un¬ 
natural state, as “desirers” of the heavenly Kingdom and of the 
natural relationship with God, whom they seek “insatiably.” 17 
The ascetic sets out on the long road of spirituality with a view 
to attaining Love; and, as its mad lover and suitor, he seeks 
to behold the beauty of love’s countenance. Such a quest marks 
his personal pursuit and endeavor. Driven by a desire for God, 
he leaves behind all mundane cares: 

Exile ( xeniteia ) means ... constant determination to 
love God, abundance of eros . 1S 

A single vivid experience of eros in all its intensity will advance 
one much further in the spiritual life, will be more effective than 
the most arduous struggle against the passions and the severest 
ascetic methods. By the same token, however, it is this erotic 
desire for the beloved Person of Christ which alone accounts 
for the otherwise unaccountable and seemingly senseless or 
extreme ascetic feats. 19 

Even the virtues are referred to not only as women or 

15 Quis dives salvetur 21. This “violence” is also stressed in Basil, Sermo 
de renuntiatione saeculi , et de perfectione spirituale 9 (PG31:645CD). 

i« Ep . ad man. 1 (PG40:932D). 

17 26:ii,19 (1064A) and esp. 15:23 (884BC). Cf. also Diadochus, 
Cent . 91. 

183:1 (664B) and esp. 30:18 (1160BD). 

19 26:iii,8 (1085D) and 5:5 (764D). The Fathers regularly link ascesis 
with love: cf. Ps. Athanasius, De virg. 19 (PG28:276A); Greg. Nyssa, 
De proposito secundum deum (PG46:289B and 304D) and Theodoret, 
Phil . Hist., Theodosios, X,2. 
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kins-women, but are described as qualities of lovers: 20 they 
seduce man on the way to his ultimate Love, and it would be 
wrong to cling to them as ends in themselves. Both virtues and 
passions have a feminine gender in the Greek. Climacus stresses 
“remembrance of God” (pvrjp.r] ©soO) which has the same 
root as the word “spouse” (pvrjax^p): one ought to remem¬ 
ber God just as a husband loves his spouse. Similarly, sin is 
often regarded by the Fathers as an act of unfaithfulness, of 
adultery. Climacus’ contemporary, Isaac the Syrian, writes: 

The world is a whore, and by the desire of its beauty, 

it attracts those who see it so that they may love it. 21 


III. Divine love as passionate. 

Eros, passionate in its desire (cf. Dan. 9:23 and Wis. of 
Sol. 8:2), throws light on the notion of aberrant (cf. Isaiah 
5:4; Jer. 2:21) or sinful passions: they are not to be sup¬ 
pressed or blotted out but rather they should be transposed, 
molded, educated, and put on their correct and natural course. 
In the monastic context, passions are dealt with differently: 
they are transcended by the conquest of greater, divine pas¬ 
sions. The monk turns all his passion towards the Divinity (cf. 
Prov. 4:27) and offers up all his loving effort to his Lord: 

I have seen hesychasts who insatiably nourished their 
flaming desire for God through stillness, generating 
fire by fire, eros by eros, desire by desire. 22 

It is in this erotic context —eros as “complete union with God, 
now and always”—that dispassion can be properly understood. 23 
The monk who has reached dispassion longs continually to see 
the Lord’s Person (Ps. 41:3) and can barely endure the force 

2® Shep. 100 (1205B). Cf. Song of Songs 1:3-4. 

21 Mystical Treatises (Amsterdam 1923) p. 153. 

2227:14 (1097D-1100A). 

23 29:14 (1149C). Cf. also Greg. Nyssa, De proposito secundum deum 
(PG46:288A) and Greg. Palamas, Triads 11,2,19. 

24 Aiac. Horn . 4,15. 
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of his desire for God; the Macarian Homilies refer to him as 
being “overcome by a heavenly longing.” 24 For Climacus, how¬ 
ever, it is God Himself who moves the monk, who dwells and 
is active within him. God is the “tenant” ( enoikon ) of his per¬ 
son and his passion: it is no longer he who lives but Christ who 
lives in him (Gal. 2:20). 23 Thus: 

The body has been rendered pure and incorruptible 
by the flame of purity which has extinguished the flame 
[of passion]. 26 

Already in the writings of Evagrius, prayer is seen as a 
way of increasing one’s desire for God. 27 For Climacus eros 
between God and man is the very essence of prayer: 

Prayer by reason of its nature, is the converse 
( synousia ) and union ( enosis ) of man with God. 28 

The monk speaks: 

What have I in heaven? Nothing. And what have I 
desired on earth beside Thee? Nothing, but to cling 
continually ('itpoaKoWocaGai) to Thee in prayer 
without distraction ... For what higher good is there 
than to cling to the Lord and persevere in unceasing 
union (evcbcrei) with Him? 29 

Or, in the words of Isaac the Syrian: 

Fall on thy face, even if for a day and night only, and 
beseech God with a passionate heart. 80 

2529:15 (1149CD). 

2630:11 (1157B). Cf. Greg. Nyssa, De.virg. 2 <PG46:324AC). 

2 We or. 118 (PG79:1193AB). 

2828:1 (1129A) and 25:27 (996A). Cf. also Greg. Nyssa, Vita Moysis II 
(PG44:401C). 

2928:28 (I133C) and 33 (1136A). Cf. also Athanasius, Vita Ant. 91 
(PG26-.972A); Mark the Monk, De his. 89 (PG65:944AB) and Cyril of 
Scythopolis, Life of Euthymios, VI. 

30 Mystical Treatises (P. 229). 
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Love, being a personal relationship, inevitably involves the 
self in a personal insatiability and an unending desire. All sin¬ 
ful passions end in sin; they are self-defeating, as though pre¬ 
ordained to miscarry by an act of God’s loving providence. But 
the authentic passion for God can have no end and is never 
fully satisfied. Or rather, even while being satisfied “insatiably,” 
it seeks to outdo and exceed itself, “generating fire by fire,” 
love ( eros ) by love (eros), desire by desire. 31 Like fire which 
“in the measure that it wells up, so it inflames the thirsty per¬ 
son,” 32 the desire of the monk has no limits. He turns, perhaps 
self-defeatingly, into an angel: 

They are never weary of praising their Maker... 

They will never cease to advance in love... until 
they become angels. 33 

This can only be understood in the eschatological sense (Mt. 
22:30; Luke 20:36) of continual love, rather than as a version 
of angelism. It is a mania for the extreme—“the tyranny 
of love.” 34 


IV. Divine love as gift and joy. 

As with all else in spiritual life, the erotic love, “the 
abundance of eros," which we may have for God, is not of our 
own making but is a response to God’s call (cf. I Thess. 4:9). 
It is a consequence of God’s alluring grace (cf. Jer. 31:3), of 

31 27:14 (1100A). Cf. also Mac. Horn. 15,37 and 25,3. Symeon uses 
language reminiscent of the Ladder : cf. Cat . 20 where Symeon uses the words 
“desire by desire... and eros by eros,” and Cat . 17 where Symeon says 
‘‘fire by fire ... flame by flame... ascent by ascent... light by light.” There 
appears to be a direct influence of Climacus on Symeon here. 

3230:18 (1160B). 

3327-26 (1101AB). The danger of angelism is more evident in Evagrius, 
cf. De or. 113 (PG79:1192D), who is clearly influenced by his Origenistic 
background. For an understanding of such doctrines in the Fathers, cf. esp. 
J. C. Didier, “Angelisme ou perspectives eschatologiques?”, in Melanges de 
science religieuse (1954) pp. 31-48. Cf. also P. Suso Frank, *AyysXiK6<; 
Btoq (Munster 1964). For the Patristic avoiding of angelism, cf. the story 
in Apophth. John the Dwarf 2 (PG65:204C-205A). 

34ps. Chrysostom, De jejunio et eleemosyna (PG48:1060). 
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being stung by His arrow of cupid (to |3£Xsi TpcoGsiQ) (cf. 
Song of Songs 2:5). The Macarian Homilies also speak of a 
person being “wounded with the passionate affection for the 
Divine Spirit.” 35 It is God who is the first to love: Clement of 
Alexandria says that “the Father loved so much that He became 
as woman”; and Chrysostom refers to Him as “more affectionate 
than fathers, more caring than mothers, more erotic than a 
bride and groom.” 86 “Cling, then, without hesitation to Christ 
who has loved us,” says Barsanuphius. 37 For Climacus, our love 
of God is but an image of His ravishing love for us; we are 
for Him “a longed-for-dwelling-place” 38 (cf. Hebrews 3:6 and 
Ps. 45:11), despite our unfaithfulness (II Tim. 2:13). To 
respond to Him is like accepting nuptial union with Him. If we 
cannot do this fully, we must at least try to find a place near His 
bridal chamber or within the courtyard of the palace. 39 More 
daringly, Symeon the New Theologian describes our relation¬ 
ship with God as “intercourse,” as “union in sleeping with 
Christ”; nevertheless, it is like the love of a pauper for 
a Princess. 40 

For abba Serapion, eros reopens paradise immediately. 41 
Being an act of God’s grace, eros evokes an attitude of eager 
expectation, of waiting upon the Holy Spirit, of appeal, of 
imploration. The same is expressed in Climacus’ rhetorical 
question, “whether there can be any greater good than being 
joined in union with the Lord and unceasingly waiting on 
(‘TtpooKapTspstv) this union.” 42 The word proskarterein de¬ 
notes an ardent expectation of the grace of God. Such grace 
may seem at times to abandon us (cf. John 16:5-7), in order 
either to induce a spirit of humility, 43 or to wound the heart 

25 Mac. Horn . 4,16. The above references to the Ladder are from 15:2 
(880D) and 30:7 (1156D). Other Fathers also speak of this wound of love: 
cf. Greg. Nyssa, In Cant. Cant. 4 (PG46:852A-853A); Mac. Horn. 5,6 and 
9,9; Symeon the New Theologian, Cat. 17. 

S6 Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt 8 (PG52:498) and 6 (488-90). For Clem. 
Alex., cf. Quis dives salvetur 37. 

87 Barsanuphius 20. 

88 15:2 (880D) and 30:7 (1156D). 

39 29:17 (1152A). 

4»Cf. Eth. 15, 6 and 4. 

*Wp. ad mon. 11 (PG40:937B). 

4228:33 (1136A) and 19:1 (940CD). 

434.50 (708B). Cf. also Diadochus, Cent. 69 and 87. 
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with penthos, so that one may persevere in tears and pain (cf. 
II Cor. 7:7), “ever madly seeking... and following” God. 44 
Man is never quiescent in his desire for God. 

[Eros] does not stop in its course and allows no respite 
to him who is wounded by its blessed madness. 45 

Thus wounded by love for God, Climacus’ “heart stays awake 
in the abundance of [his] love (eras).” 46 The experience is one 
of continual “loss” and “recovery” of Him who is sought after, 
of Christ’s presence in His absence. Love is nothing in the ab¬ 
stract; it is nothing if not love of another person. 47 As a person 
burning with love, the monk never abandons the image of his 
Lover; he never lets go, and unceasingly he speaks to the Other 
One, whether in waking or sleeping. “The abundance of eros 
is great indeed,” 48 and “as it is with bodily things, so it is with 
the bodiless.” 49 

As a source of inspiration, eros has a transfiguring effect. 
It makes us “cheerful, glad and carefree.” 50 It is a distinctly 
Christian phenomenon that the experience of God’s love leads 
to joy and lightness. Climacus observes that God’s love can “eat 
away a person,” but this in no way implies some kind of 
miserable posture or inflated appearance. There is pain in the 
never ending search for God as there is in the searing effect 
of God’s grace; but as Climacus declares: 

When the whole man is, in a manner, commingled 
with the love of God, then even his outward appear¬ 
ance in the body, as in a kind of mirror, shows the 

4*7:1 (801CD). 

45 30:1 (1156A). Symeon the New Theologian uses very similar words 
in Cat . 2. 

4630:7 (1156D). 

47Cf. 7:57 (813C). 

4830:7 (1156D) and 3:1 (664B). Cf. also Theodoret, Phil. Hist.; Julian 
Sabas, 11,2. 

4930:6 (1156D) and 7:57 (813C). 

50 30:10 (1157A). Cf. also Hermas, Pastor , Liber n, Mand. X, ch. 3, 
where this joy is also emphasized. 
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splendor of his soul. That is how the God-seer Moses 
was glorified. 51 

Love embraces anguish and joy, dejection and ecstasy. As 
Climacus so ably demonstrates, love is the virtue of virtues, 
one that contains all things and rises above all things. 52 


51 30:11 (1157B) and 12 (1157C). Climacus knows that demons can 
cause an illusion of joy which spreads darkness: cf. 26:ii,14 (1061B). 

52 30:18 (1160BD). Cf. also Ps. Athanasius, Vita Sanctae Syncleticae 
22 (PG28:1500C). 
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Byzantine Aesthetics, Light, 
and Two Structures 


Laurence J. James 


Sometime during the late third or early fourth century, 
A.D., the so-called Greek canons of beauty were abandoned, 
and the symbolic came to have overweening importance.* Por¬ 
traiture ceased to be concerned with personal individuality; that 
is, faces ceased to show an inner life of their own.* 

The aesthetic basis of classical art had been contained within 
a system of proportion. 3 Plato valued a work based upon the 
amount of the theoretical, . . especially mathematical, insight 
invested in it.” 4 Classical art had conceived the human body as 
perfection, as though it were a god; hence the gods were, in 
artistic representation, perfect humans. 

When the aesthetic principles of the classical era were 
abandoned, it may have been due to what can best be described 
as a general malaise: the coincidence of civil, social, political 
and religious unrest which had been occuring in the third cen¬ 
tury, and in root cause much earlier. 5 Even the myths of the day 
were reinterpreted, in terms of an attempt to find an inner, 

^anuccio B. Bandinelli, “Rome and the Late Empire, Roman Art A.D. 
200-400,** The Arts of Mankind, ed. Andre Malraux and Andre Parrot, (New 
York: George Braziller, 1971) p. 371. 

2 H. P. L*Orange, Art Forms and Civic Life in the Late Empire , (Prince* 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1965) p. 22, 

s Erwin Panofsky, Meaning in the Visual Arts , (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955) p. 74 f. 

4 Erwin Panofsky, Idea, A Concept in Art Theory, trans. Joseph J. S. 
Peake, (Leipsig: B. Teuber Verlag, 1924, rept., Harper Icon Editions, 1968) 
p. 17. 

5 Geza Alfody, “The Crisis of the Third Century,** Greek/Roman and 
Byzantin Studies, xv, No. 1, (1974) 89 f. 
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hidden meaning, as though it were necessary to turn away from 
the world. 6 

Diocletian, after some struggle, brought the anarchy to an 
end—at least militarily— 7 but he too was unable to solve the 
horrendous problems, and resigned. 8 

One can see an artistic analogue for Diocletian’s system for 
saving the empire in The Tetrarchy, a statue (really two statues) 
now in the walls of St Mark’s, Venice. Diocletian’s answer for 
the anarchy was to divide the empire into two parts, each of 
which was to have its own Caesar and its own Augustus. 

The Tetrarchy clearly describes that division, just as it 
delineates the shift in aesthetic principles from a classical to a 
medieval aesthetic. Though Christa Schug-Wille calls this “the 
first Byzantine statue,” 9 that hardly seems possible, since it ante¬ 
dates the creation of the capitol which Constantine built at 
Byzantium by some years. 

The Tetrarchy was obviously intended to demonstrate the 
collegiality of the power of the caesari and augusti. The two 
statues are engaged; their backs are attached to the wall behind 
them. None of the men seems physically distinguishable from 
any of the others; hence, one may conclude there was no attempt 
at empirical portraits, but rather a concern to show that the 
heads of state were supporting one another. Indeed, they seem 
to be holding one another upright. 

The material from which the statues were made is porphyry, 
a reddish stone mined in Egypt and used by many emperors after 
Diocletian; the sacrophagus of the Empress Helena, now in 
the Vatican Museum, is an example. The stone is very hard, not 
unlike granite in strength. The hardness of the stone, however, 
would not itself be a reason to account for the lack of plasticity 
in the form. 

H. P. L’Orange suggests that plasticity in statuary was lost 
in Late Antiquity. 10 The cause apparently rests with the inven- 

6 L*Orange, p. 31. 

7 Robert M. Grant, Augustus to Constantine , the Thrust of the Christian 
Movement into the Roman World , (New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 
1970) p. 225. 

8 Ibid., 231. 

9 Christa Schug-Wille, “Art and the Byzantine World,” trans. E. M. Hatt, 
Panorama of World Art , (New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1969) p. 28. 

10 L’Orange, p. 21. 
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tion of the running drill, which was widely used to replace the 
chisel—the preferred instrument of carvers in classical times. It 
might also be concluded that with the aforementioned malaise 
there came a decline in the arts and a subsequent and corre¬ 
sponding decline in requests for statues. Just as it takes only 
one generation for us to lose literacy, so it would take only one 
for us to lose the knowledge of how to carve statues as the 
ancients did. 

The Tetrarchy may very well be an example of both the 
exclusive use of the running drill and the effect of the loss of 
knowledge as to how to carve as the classical sculptors did. 

One can note in The Tetrarchy the presence of deep grooves, 
areas which would appear to be considerably darker than the 
areas which are relatively untouched. The effect is to highlight 
one area while plunging another into darkness. As a secondary 
effect, the interplay of light and darkness creates a sense of 
design: the presentation of a pattern is established rather than 
the representation of human forms for themselves alone. The 
pattern of folds of light and darkness have a narrative effect; 
given its context, it expresses a political system: the tetrarchy. 

What one discerns about the placement of the bodies of the 
rulers is that they need one another. Each man holds onto his 
partner with a seemingly desperate grip. Though this can ex¬ 
press compatibility and fraternity, it can also be seen as an 
expression of the weakness of the men and of the system, as 
well as the terror of the then present moment. In The Tetrarchy, 
symbolic representation has triumphed over illusionistic, realistic 
representation. The importance of the individual has disappeared. 

The union of the symbolic with the lack of individuality 
may well characterize Byzantine art in general; and a better 
example of “the first Byzantine” art object may be the silver dish 
made to celebrate the entrance of the Emperor Constantius into 
Rome, c. 357. 

The emperor is led by the personification of Victory, who 
holds a laurel wreath in her hands. It would be difficult to find 
a more classical reference than this one. Moreover, she looks 
classical in form and is quite different in treatment from that 
of the emperor. 

The emperor’s horse expresses real movement, its hooves 
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raised in a prancing position. The horse is quite the best render¬ 
ing of actual form in the whole piece. 

The emperor is followed by a soldier bearing a shield with 
the Chi/Rho letters for Christ. Though the horse and the soldier 
seem to be vying for the same space, nevertheless the horse, the 
soldier, and the victory seem modeled, animated, and lively. 
Only the emperor does not seem so. To the contrary, he is flat 
and relatively expressionless. Having turned to face us, his bodily 
position recalls the early Egyptian depiction of bodies with lower 
portions turned in one direction and upper portions turned in 
another. While his form is less than human, given the distortion, 
paradoxically the emperor has become more than human. He is 
now a divina majestas: his head is surrounded by a nimbus, his 
almond shaped eyes are huge, staring, looking out at nothing. 
This is a sacred typology which may be found in the face of 
Constantius’ father, Constantine the Great, whose colossus is 
found in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, in Rome. 

The Constantius plate has been described as exhibiting “an 
abstract, hieratic image,” 11 which, indeed, it does. But in so 
doing, this plate exhibits some of the features we are to encounter 
again and again in Byzantine art, and in particular, the eyes that 
seem to look outward, focusing upon nothing. 12 

Byzantine elements are present in the piece, but the classical 
has not yet been overcome. Though Byzantine proportions like 
those of the antique past, were worked out by taking the organic 
human body as a starting point, 13 there developed a tendency 
towards what we see here: huge staring eyes, a frontal position 
to the body, a flattening of mass, and a progressive interest in 
abstract hieratic figures which are first encountered in Fayum, 
Egypt. 14 

Despite these characteristics, Byzantine writers continually 
remarked upon the “life-like” qualities which they saw in Byzan¬ 
tine art. Expressions such as: “I thought it moved,” are not un¬ 
usual in Byzantine ekphraseis —literary commentaries upon works 

11 John Beckwith, The Art of Constantinople , (London: Phaidon Ltd., 
1968) p. 10. 

12 L*Orange discusses this at length in various ways, but primarily from 
pp. 121 to 125. 

13 Panofsky, Meaning in the Visual Arts , p. 74. 

14 Bandinelli, p. 87. 
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of art. However, these commentaries are not to be taken at face 
value, since they copy the commentary of the ancients and may 
be nothing more than a school boy’s copywork, intended to indi¬ 
cate one’s knowledge of the antique past, and hence one’s 
erudition. 15 

By the ekphraseis alone, we know that ancient learning 
was not forgotten. However, classical meaning and context were 
misplaced. In The Diptych of Anastasius, c. 517, a date when 
there can be no doubt of the existence of Byzantine art, we find 
an emperor seated at the games. He is holding a mappa, the 
cloth by which he signalled the beginning of the games. He is 
seated upon a throne with animal legs; lions’ heads are at either 
knee. Behind him on the throne is a sausage-shaped cushion 
which is a frequent motif in Byzantine art to designate anyone 
of importance. 

In the overall design, there is an obvious horror vacui. The 
only portions of the diptych which are not carved are the areas 
immediately behind the emperor and just above his head in the 
pedimental niche. Just below him are represented the games 
themselves. 

Classical elements are repeated by the presence of the 
victories (angels?) and by the pediment. However, the pedi¬ 
ment has slipped to form an interesting nimbus for the emperor. 
This may be a misreading of a classical prototype, 16 but the artist 
certainly uses the pediment as merely another element in the 
over-all design of the piece. It is therefore not to be understood 
as an architectural element, as it would have been in a classical 
art object. The emperor too, though he is the reason for the 
piece, is a hieratic figure who has been reduced to the status of 
a design. As such, his godlike qualities are diminished. 

Another classical element, here repeated many times, is 

15 Cyril Mango, “The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453,” Sources 
and Documents in the History of Art Series, ed. H. W. Janson, (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972) p. xv; Henry Maguire, “Byzantine Descrip¬ 
tions of Works of Art,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 28, (Washington: Dumbar¬ 
ton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, 1974) 127 ff. Anthony Cutler, “The 
Problem of Realism in Byzantine Literature and Art,” rev. of The Art of the 
Byzantine Empire , 312-1453 by Cyril Mango, Byzantine Studies I, No. 2, 
(1974), 190-93. 

16 Horst de la Croix and Richard G. Tansey, Gardiner's Art Through the 
Ages , (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1970) p. 249. 
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the imago clepiata: the roundels above the emperor, on the arms 
of his throne and carried above the heads of the small figures 
beside him, stem from an image of a warrior of ancient Greece, 
painted or sculpted and hung under the cornice of his home. The 
image may be seen on Roman monuments dating before the 
reign of Trajan. 17 

At the emperor’s feet are the little people, the menials who 
fought each other, bet on the horses, or raced them. A horse race 
is depicted here, together with part of a circus scene. 

Everything within the diptych tends to blend into every¬ 
thing else. It may be that Byzantines looked at an art object 
by allowing their eyes to ‘flow’ over it, and that they did not 
ask the artist to distinguish one object from another, except by 
size and centrality. 

In a state in which the emperor is supreme, everyone else 
of whatever status is virtually a slave, and in this diptych the 
emperor’s position reflects political reality. The emperor is a 
hieratic figure, that status being his by divine grace. His prede¬ 
cessors look down upon him seated upon his throne, as they 
do upon the scene below, upon the elements taken from the 
antique past—the egg and dart pattern on the pediment, for 
instance—while the common folk seem unconcerned about any¬ 
thing of royal magnitude, being caught up in the entertainment. 

Images of the emperor had been venerated in the past. 
Similar veneration came to be accorded to the image of Christ 
as the Ruler of the Universe. 18 Indeed, it seems likely that sacred 
images were venerated from the time of their appearance. It 
was Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, however, whose work 
offered a framework for permitting the cult of images within the 
Church. 19 

The Church took over an educational function which had 

17 Giovanni Becatti, “Clepeate, Imagini,” “Sono i ritratti entro un clipeo, 
a cui lo scudo serve cioe da cornice, sia in pittura, sia in sculptura. E un 
genere di riratto che sorge originariamente in Grecia...” 

Domenico Bartolini, ed., Enciclopedia Dell * Arte Antica Classica e Orientate, 
(Rome: Instituto della Enciclopedia Italiana, 1959) p. 718. Also see, ReallexU 
kon Zur Byzantinischen Kunst, eds. Klaus Wessel and Marcell Restle, (Stutt¬ 
gart: Anton Hiersemann, 1973) pp. 354-70. 

18 Beckwith, p. 3. 

19 Ernst Kitzinger, “The Cult of the Images Before Iconoclasm The 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 8, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954) 95. 
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been ascribed to art from classical times, when it was held that 
art can affect the behavior of the people. 20 The Church seems 
to have fostered art for this purpose, and to have bowed to the 
inevitable by permitting the veneration of images. 

It has been maintained that what we call Byzantine art 
had its beginnings in the reign of the Emperor Theodosius. 21 
During that reign, a building was constructed, which Gervase 
Mathew calls the “one surviving scheme of decoration which 
fulfils completely all the demands of later Byzantine aesthetic,” 22 
the so-called Mausoleum of Galla Placidia. The building as 
we now have it has sunk some five feet from its original position. 
Once an integral part of the Chiesa Santa Croce, it now 
stands apart. 

That the Mausoleum was once part of Holy Cross Church 
is probably significant. The Mausoleum appears to be one of the 
earliest buildings which is cruciform in plan, 23 and the symbolism 
of the Cross would be intensified by the fact that the cruciform 
chapel was attached to a building named for the Holy Cross. 

The dome of the Mausoleum is also significant, since in 
Byzantine art a circle over a square (which the Mausoleum is, 
owing to its dome-over-a-Cross ground plan) is an imitation of 
the popular Byzantine notion of the shape of the universe. 24 In 
fact, from the time of Constantine onward, one encounters a long 
series of domes and vaults painted with stars and the Cross. 

The Cross was used as a symbol of victory. Constantine’s 
use of it came first, following the famous account of his dream 

20 J. J. Pollitt, The Ancient View of Greek Art: Criticism, History and 
Terminology, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974) p. 31. 

21 Bandinelli, Rome and the Late Empire, p. 377; David T. Rice, The Art 
of Byzantium, (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1959) p. 16. 

22 Gervase Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics, (London: John Murray, 1963) 
p. 60; Robert Byron, The Byzantine Achievement, (New York: Russell and 
Russell, 1964) p. 188; John W. Barker, Justinian and the Later Roman Em¬ 
pire, (Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin University Press, 1966) p. 63. 

23 Banister Fletcher, A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method , 
16th Ed., (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958) p. 227; in the 18th 
edition, rev. J. C. Palmes (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1975), Palmes 
takes the cautious position that: “The Tomb of Galla Placidia ... is a very 
early example of a building in a cruciform plan. . . p. 367. 

24 Dimitrii Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth , (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1971), p. 344; Andre Grabar, The Art of the Byzantine 
Empire, (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1963) p. 106. 
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before the Battle of Milvian Bridge. The practice was continued 
by Constantius and his successors, as may be seen in the afore¬ 
mentioned silver dish with the soldier’s Chi/Rho. Those letters 
have essentially the same meaning as the Cross. The Royal 
Family’s attachment to the Cross, after the battle which brought 
them to power, was understandably profound. 

The cruciform shape of the Mausoleum can best be dis¬ 
cerned from above. That fact too may be significant. It is ap¬ 
parent that the viewpoint of the building has an analogous 
relationship to perspective in a Byzantine icon: the perspective 
leads beyond the icon, as it does beyond this building. 

Inside the building the motif of the Cross is continued in 
two mosaics: (1) the Good Shepherd, which shows a beardless 
Christ holding His attribute, the cross, fashioned from gold and 
encrusted with jewels; and (2) the mosaic of St Lawrence, who 
is also holding a cross, even though the instrument of his death— 
the gridiron—is also pictured. There is no particular reason why 
St Lawrence should be shown with Christ’s attribute, unless we 
are to see this cross as a continuation of all the other forms it 
has taken within the building and as a ready image of victory for 
a martyr. 

So closely tied are the mosaic decorations to the shape of 
the building that these iconographic representations appear to 
be an extention of the overall physical structure. The physical 
artifacts within the symbolic representations fuse so that the 
form and the symbols used within the form are utterly one. So 
blended together, they exist as a physical manifestation of God¬ 
in this case, Jesus—for Whom the bare Cross then serves as an 
actual representation, since form and content at this period are 
seen as one. 25 This is borne out by the interior decoration, where 
the underlying principle appears to be a depiction of the cosmos 
as a Christian mystery. 

The dome itself is covered with mosaics of a rich blue 
color which extends down into the spandrels. 26 The color inside 

25 Rene Guerdan, Byzantium its Triumphs and Tragedies , trans. D. L. B. 
Harley, (New York: Capricorn Books, 1957) p. 70. 

26 Andrew Malraux suggests that Rome became enamoured of bright colors 
by her conquest of the East, and points to the digs at Dura Europos as signifi¬ 
cant in this matter; The Voices of Silence, trans. Stuart Gilbert, (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1953) p. 200. 
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the building is enhanced by the presence of alabaster panes 
which, though they are of recent vintage, 27 are of the ancient 
type; they are the sort of pane with which the building was 
originally fitted. As though all cathedrals were alike, Charles R. 
Morey describes the effect of this light as that of the stained 
glass of Gothic cathedrals. 28 

Light is graphically depicted, as well as being physically 
present: the Cross in the dome is surrounded by eight-pointed 
stars. 29 Thus the heavens, as a deep blue firmanent, support 
agents of light in symbolic form (a naturalistic depiction would 
likely not be so large). At each ‘comer’ where the spandrels 
begin, there is a creature, a symbol for one of the Evangelists, 
or perhaps signifying an angel standing at each of the four 
corners of the earth, or perhaps indicating that the Evangelists 
are integral to the heavenly place (?). In any case, the Gospels 
are symbolically represented in the heavens among the stars. 

Thus the so-called Mausoleum of Galla Placidia may be 
seen to fulfill the three aspects of a Platonistic aesthetic, those 
of “number, light and symbol.” 30 Number, because the whole of 
the building is a circle over a square, each element of which is 
a geometric form; light, because the alabaster windows cause the 
interior to be transformed by glints of light which “seem to 
cancel out the spatial limits imposed by the solid structure;” 31 
and symbol, because the whole structure is a symbolic repre¬ 
sentation of Christ Himself. 

Therefore, despite the change in aesthetic canons, the 
ancient principles are still applied. Only the application has 
attached itself to iconographic signs, hidden from those who 
do not know the language the artist is speaking, and cannot 
perceive its inner meaning. 

A more significant building, completed a little over a hun¬ 
dred years later, is the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. This 
edifice has been characterized as one of the four pinnacles of 

27 Charles Rufus Morey, Medieval Art, (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1942) p. 81. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Giuseppi Bovini, Ravenna, trans. Robert W. Wolf, (New York: Harry 
N. Abrams, Inc., 1972) p. 29. 

30 Edgar de Bryne, The Esthetics of the Middle Ages, trans. Eileen B. 
Hennessy, (New York: Frederick Ungar, 1969) p. 6. 

31 Bovini, p. 30. 
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architecture, and “the supreme monument of the Christian 
cycle.” 32 Built between 532 and 537 A.D., 33 the Church of the 
Holy Wisdom has also been called “the most important single 
monument of Byzantine culture, and ... a pivot for medieval 
art.” 34 Paul the Silentiary wrote a poem to commemorate the 
Church. Like the Mausoleum, the building originally had a cross 
in the center of the dome. The poem describes the reason: 

At the very summit art has depicted a cross, protector 
of the city ... the sign of the cross is depicted within 
a circle by means of minute mosaics so that the Savior 
of the whole world may forever protect the church. 33 

Here we see a Byzantine official expressing belief in the power 
of the cross, almost as though it were a magical talisman. 

An older Church of the Holy Wisdom had existed, built 
in the time of Constantine the Great and Constantius. It burned 
to the ground, however, in the Nike Revolt against Justinian. 36 
To replace the former Great Church of the Emperor, Anthemius 
and Isidorus, mathematicians turned architects, 37 created a dome 
which slides down into the pendentives and “bulges gracefully 
into the logitudinally disposed semidomes, which in their turn 
expand into three domed exedras . . ,” 38 In other words, the 
building was visualized as having been built from the top down. 

The building must be assumed to have been constructed 
under royal patronage and consciously built to be ‘grand,’ in 
order to reflect the glory of the emperor and the power of the 

^William B. Lethaby and H. Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia, 
Constantinople , (London: McMillan & Co., 1894) p. iii. Robin Cormack, 
“Interpreting the Mosaics of S. Sophia at Istanbul,” Art History , Vol. 4, 
No. 2, (1981) 132, says the church . . represented for the Byzantines the 
paradigm of a church, what was seen in the inner eye when asked to describe 
the ideal Christian church.” 

83 WilIiam Emerson and Robert L. Van Nice, “Hagia Sophia, Instanbul,” 
American Journal of Archeology, xlvii, No. 4, (1943) 402. 

84 Cormack, Art History , Vo.l 4, no. 2 (1984) 133. 

85 Cormack, p. 134. 

86 Robert Browning, Justinian and Theodora , (New York: Praeger Pub¬ 
lishers, 1971) p. 84. 

37 Cormack, p. 134. 

88 Martin A. Charles, “Hagia Sophia and the Great Imperial Mosques,” 
The Art Bulletin , xii, No. 4, (1930) 325. 
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state. As a Christian structure, however, it was built to house 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church, particularly the rites of 
Holy Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. 

Since celebration of the Divine Liturgy was the raison 
d’etre for the building, it follows that the architects would be 
concerned about the Holy Eucharist and its meaning, in defining 
what the building was to be. 39 Therefore, there had to be included 
an area in which the Eucharist could be ‘staged’; and, since 
churches were viewed as microcosms of the universe, 40 the 
building naturally reflected the builders’ conception of the 
universe. 

The building was created to give the illusion of expanding, 
of moving into mysterious regions of the unknown. Thereby 
it reflects an attempt to give an immediate experience of the 
Infinite. An undefined space is created when one part of the 
building appears to elide into another, allowing the mind to 
imagine a space much grander than the architects were capable 
of enclosing by stone. 41 The worshipper is supposed to feel 
himself in a place transformed by light, a place no longer of 
this world, where he can enter into the actual moment of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. 

Seen from this perspective, the entire building, together 
with the elements which constitute the interior decoration, be¬ 
comes a stage upon which the Liturgy is performed. This total 
aesthetic experience is enhanced by music, vestments and in¬ 
cense. The building becomes the place into which God comes, 
in the light, in the drama of the Liturgy. Although He is seen 
to be active in the Liturgy and giving Himself in the Eucharist, 
nevertheless, because the building to which He comes seems to 
be expanding, it appears—like the universe itself—unable to con¬ 
tain Him. Paradoxically, however, it does “contain” Him, since 
the building and the Liturgy, the sights, the sounds and smells 

^Richard Krautheimer, in “Introduction to an ‘Iconography of Medieval 
Architecture,* ’* Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes , 5 (1942) 1, 
indicates that content was perhaps the most important problem for medieval 
architecture, and that until approximately 100 years ago it was the concern 
of architectural historians. 

40 Andre Grabar, Art of the Byzantine Empire , p. 122. 

41 Charles, The Art Bulletin , xii. No. 4, (1930) 325. 
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of the experience, symbolize the interaction of God with His 
universe, between Himself and His people. 

Unlike the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, which has a view¬ 
point outside itself, the Church of the Holy Wisdom was intend¬ 
ed to be viewed from within. The intended viewer in both in¬ 
stances, however, is not man, but God. Though the Mausoleum 
and the Hagia Sophia share the same rosy glow and colorful 
mosaics, as well as a concentration upon light, number and 
symbol to develop their aesthetic basis, and though each follows 
a super-inscribed circle-over-a-square ground plan, the two build¬ 
ings, nevertheless, have a different viewpoint, for the reason that 
the Mausoleum was built to express supplication for the dead, 
and is seen as a Cross when viewed from above. Perhaps the 
builders intended to present to God the nature of man trans¬ 
formed by the Cross. 

The Hagia Sophia, on the other hand, has an interior focus, 
because it is actively engaged in the process of creating trans¬ 
formed nature, the God-infused nature of man, through celebra¬ 
tion of the Divine Liturgy. Here God reaches down into the 
natural order, to touch each person and to share the process by 
which each one is set upon his God-ward journey, in the Liturgy. 

Christian Norberg-Schulz was quite correct when he as¬ 
serted that “Christian existential space ... is not derived from 
man’s concrete environment, but symbolizes a promise and a 
process of redemption, which are concretized as a centre and a 
path as a church, the new meaning of existence made visible.” 42 

The architects of Hagia Sophia perhaps used plasticity of 
form, the moving away from a concrete environment, as a means 
to establish an architectural analogue for the process of theosis, 
and to keep the mind from perceiving the interior of the church 
closed and finished. Certainly this plasticity, together with the 
decorations, diminish the tectonic aspect of die building and give 
the impression of otherworldly space. 43 

In each of the two buildings, the beauty which is presented 
is not that of balanced proportion characteristic of the antique 

^Christian Norberg-Schulz, Meaning in Western Architecture , (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1975) p. 145. 

43 Ibid., . . the visitor . . . feels transported to a qualitatively different 
world.” 
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world. Rather, it is the beauty of an eliding, transitional, color- 
istic world informed by its relationship with the Light of the 
World: that Light who is present in images, as He is in the lux 
continue created by the light filtered through the alabaster. Had 
the builders wanted to use plain glass instead of alabaster, they 
could have done so. That they chose alabaster was a conscious 
decision based upon aesthetic principles. It is light transformed, 
rather than natural light; it is light which mutes the visitor’s 
ability to perceive the architectural elements. It would appear 
that the light in both buildings was intended to enhance dramatic 
effect, and thereby to appeal more to the emotions than to the 
mind. 


If the above interpretation is correct, the aesthetic theory 
of the Byzantines, especially with reference to architecture, rested 
upon an interplay of light with the art object. If one cannot see 
the art object distinctly, and in fact is not intended to do so, the 
art object’s meaning evidently lies not within it, but outside it. 
The object, in other words, is not self-referential; it has its 
meaning in that which is beyond what one actually sees, and the 
seen is used to draw the viewer closer to that external reference. 

Space-consciousness, in terms of molded three dimension¬ 
ality, may be our heritage from the Renaissance; but the Byzan¬ 
tine space-consciousness was a depiction of what to them ulti¬ 
mately was ‘real.’ This suggests that the movement of light into 
a building or upon an art object, so as to create a sense not so 
much of the object as of the light itself, is a major part of the 
“message from the medium.” 

If the two buildings are understood to be expressions of a 
changed nature, as well as of the process by which nature—and 
especially human nature—is transformed, then it seems clear that 
they express the aesthetic contained in Dionysius the Pseudo- 
Areopagite’s Divine Names (IV.7). There beauty is the prin¬ 
ciple and the goal of all things; it is their exemplar and their 
measure, their perfector and the means by which they attain per¬ 
fection. Both buildings express the beauty of the Absolute. Both 
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express the invisible, monistic beauty 44 which is “of God, in God, 
and tends to God.” 43 

Pseudo-Dionysisus held that one can create forms “suitable 
for heavenly things even from the most miserable particles of 
matter.” 46 In the case of these two buildings—both of which are 
material, with one infinitely more spectacular than the other—the 
working of God is displayed in the form of light. 

Since the earliest Christian period, light has been a metaphor 
for God. Each of these remarkable buildings creates an atmo¬ 
sphere that leads the mind to meditate upon the Imageless God 
whose presence is simulated by the very light (and darkness) 
which transforms the interior space. If form and content are 
conceived as one, then the controlled light actualizes the presence 
of God according to the Dionysian teaching that sees the arche¬ 
type duplicated in the image: 47 the light would then constitute 
an image of God. 

Both the dome of the Hagia Sophia and the dome of the 
Mausoleum were dematerialized by the presence of color. In 
the Hagia Sophia, the color was apparently gold; in the Mauso¬ 
leum, it is blue mosaic tiles with stars. In both instances we have 
an artistic manipulation of a medium to gain a specific insight: 
namely, union with God. At the Mausoleum, the union expressed 
its total and complete, perhaps because the ‘participant’ was 
intended to be the dead Galla Placidia. At the Hagia Sophia, on 
the other hand, the union is depicted as on-going. 

As at the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, so too at the Great 
Church stars once figured in the decoration scheme. Paul the 
Silentiary said: “There is a wealth of porphyry too, powdered 
with bright stars . . . Whosoever raises his eyes to the beauteous 
firmament of the roof scarce dares gaze on its round expanse 
sprinkled with stars.” 48 

The Christian mythos notwithstanding, it is possible that the 

^Dionysius the Areopagite, De Celestia Hierarchia, II. 4, trans. Wlady- 
slaw Tatarkiewicz, History of Aesthetics, //, (The Hague: Mouton Publishers, 
1970) p. 34. 

45Ibid. 

46 On the Celestial Hierarchy, III. 

47 Epistle X , or On the Celestial Hierarchy, IV.3. 

48 William R. Lethaby, Medieval Art, (London: Duckworth and Co., 
1904) p. 46; one might do well, however, to remember the comments con¬ 
cerning Byzantine ekphraseis. 
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starry sky has nothing more than a classical reference, intended 
for erudition, and not for piety. Euripides mentions a tent set 
with a starry tapestry. 49 In the Hagia Sophia and the Mausoleum 
we find a continuing interest in this design, here given a specific¬ 
ally Christian reference, in a manner analogous to the trans¬ 
formation of Victories into angels. 50 

There is, of course, an enormous difference between classi¬ 
cal and Byzantine use of light and spatial relationship. 51 Byzan¬ 
tine architecture builds from within, 52 and Byzantine space is a 
space in the process of expanding upon vast luminous surfaces. 53 
In the Hagia Sophia, these shining planes and luminous surfaces 
were created by marble revetments and mosaic covered walls. 
In fact, the church appears to have been built as a potter makes 
a pot: from the inside out. “Starting from two fixed points in 
the principal area, the wall surfaces seem to flee from the center 
of the building, as if thrown outwards in an elastic centrifugal 
movement.” 54 

This centrifugal movement suggests the perspective we 
encountered in the Diptych of Anastasius: no one thing marks a 
stopping point, everything is to be considered together. The 
experience is one of totality. In his Secret History, Procopius 
makes this point: 

The vision shifts constantly around, and the beholders 
are quite unable to select any particular element which 
they might admire more than all the others. 55 


49 “Heaven mustering his stars in ether’s vault . . . Night the dark robed 
goddess swinging her chariot onward . . . while the stars kept her com¬ 
pany. . . Euripides, Ten Plays, Moses Hadas, “Ion,” (New York: Bantam 
Books, 1960) p. 160, line 1141 f. 

50 O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archeology, (1911; rept.. New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1961) “Once a motive has been well planted, it is 
irradicable.” p. 255. 

51 Bandinelli, Rome and the Late Empire, says that the new “realism was 
based on abstract rhythms . . . but interpreted according to the new, irrational 
symbolic vision,” p. 377. 

52 Norberg-Schulz, Meaning in Western Architecture, p. 145. 

53 Bruno Zevi, Architecture as Space, trans. Milton Gendel, ed. Joseph A. 
Barry, (New York: Horizon Press, 1957) p. 87. 

^Zevi, p. 86 f. 

55 Cormack, Art History, Vol. 4, No. 2 (1984) 135. 
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There can be little doubt that the church’s colors, together 
with the filtered light, were purposefully chosen. Paul the Silen- 
tiary describes the colors in this way: “fresh green as the sea . . . 
blue cornflowers in grass, with, here and there, a drift of fallen 
snow . . .” 56 But he also speaks of movement: “when the first 
gleam of rosy light leapt from arch to arch ... it seemed as if 
the mighty arches were set in heaven.” 57 The rosy glow was al¬ 
most certainly caused by the alabaster. 

The vast space does not lend itself to being covered in 
mosaics. Indeed, Robin Cormack speaks of “the lack of monu¬ 
mental images in the church of S. Sophia and the consequent 
lack of visual focus . . .” 58 But this very lack of focus causes 
one’s eye to wander over the whole, rather than to stop and 
dwell upon any one thing. Nevertheless, as Cormack points out, 
“The architecture is certainly not very suitable for pictorial com¬ 
positions. . . .” 59 This fact may account for the abundance of 
gold tesserae, since gold can decorate what pictures cannot, 
given the space to be covered. The space is so vast that Proco¬ 
pius, when he first experienced it, thought it impossible that a 
dome could span such an area. He even felt that the worship¬ 
pers’ lives were threatened. 60 

Actually, Procopius’s fears were well-founded: the dome 
did collapse on the 7th of May, 558, weakened by an earthquake 
that had struck the previous December. 61 It was rebuilt, however, 
by Isidore of Miletus, and the church was reconsecrated on the 
day after Christmas, 562. 62 

There were those who opposed such expensive materials 
and depictions of art in the churches, as is evident from a letter 
written by Bishop Hypatius of Ephesus to Julian of Atramytion: 

We leave material adornment in the churches ... 

56 Lethaby, Medieval Art , p. 45. 

57 Charles, The Art Bulletin , xii, No. 4, (1930) 326. 

™Art History , Vol. 4, No. 2 (1984) 133. 

59 Ibid., 134. 

60 Thomas F. Matthew, The Byzantine Churches of Istanbul , (University 
Park: Penn. State Univ. Press, 1976) p. 263. 

61 77ie World Atlas of Architecture , ed. Christine Flon, trans. Rosetta 
Translations, the English Edition of Le Grand Atlas de TArchitecture Mondiale , 
(Boston: G. K. Hall & Co., 1984) p. 180. 

62lbid. 
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because we conceive that each order of the faithful is 
guided and led up to the Divine in its own way and 
that some are led even by these (i.e., the material 
decorations) toward the intelligible beauty and from 
the abundant light in the sanctuaries to the intelligible 
and immaterial light. 63 

There was ‘abundant light’ in the churches, by which he 
presumably meant the same sort of ‘rosy glow’ mentioned by 
the Silentiary. This light was to be used as a manductio— a lead¬ 
ing by hand—to the divine light, the immaterial light of God. 
Hence, light itself could serve an anagogical purpose. Ernst 
Kitzinger, however, indicates another possible interpretation of 
the bishop’s words: “Worshipped as they are, we let be the paint¬ 
ings in the sanctuaries . . .’ ,64 If that translation is preferred, it 
would indicate that by the first half of the sixth century, images 
were being offered proskenesis, “worship.” The bishop is content 
to allow such worship presumably as a result of the relationship 
of image to prototype, expressed in the works both of St Basil 
the Great and of Pseudo-Dionysius, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, IV. 

According to St Basil, ‘The veneration offered to a portrait 
is transferred to its prototype. For what a likeness is in imitative 
art, the Son of God is in nature.” 65 In other words, a metaphysi¬ 
cal transference takes place: the honor paid to an image passes 
on to the person whose image it is. Because this transference can 
so easily be misunderstood, the Orthodox Church had to stress 
repeatedly the difference between the imaged and the image.™ 
Since no one denies what no one affirms, it is obvious that 
the problem of confusing the image with the imaged was an 
ongoing one in the life of the Church. The difference between 
the two is barely touched upon in Pseudo-Dionysius’s Ecclesias¬ 
tical Hierarchy, IV, where he holds that the image and the 
imaged are essentially one: “the one in the other, except for their 
different essences. . . .” 87 That is, the imaged archetype may be 

63 Kitzinger, “The Cult of the Images,” p. 15. 

Mlbid. 

65 The translation might be better rendered: . . what a likeness is in 

imitative art, the Son of God is naturally, i.e., by His nature.” 

66 Constantine Carvanos, Byzantine Art and Thought , (Belmont, Mass.: 
Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 1968) p. 104. 

67 Dionysius the Areopagite, De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia, IV.3, trans. 
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Christ or His Mother, who are flesh and blood; while the essence 
of the images that depict them would be paint, canvas, wood or 
stone. 

Analogously, light in the churches may be held to be an 
expression of the presence of God: the express image of His 
working within the structure of the church buildings of the time. 
Consequently, the quantity as well as the quality of the light 
present was of great importance. Except for their different 
essences, God and the light are “one,” since the light can be 
used, as icons and images can be used, for the anagogical pur¬ 
pose of leading the faithful from the “abundant light” in the 
sanctuary to the “immaterial light” beyond the material adorn¬ 
ment within the churches. If some are led by this material 
adornment to the intellectual beauty of the supersubstantial 
Divine Light, whose beauty is “intelligible,” why then, Bishop 
Hypatius would say: “so be it!” 


The aesthetic system which began when the canons of classi¬ 
cal beauty were abandoned in favor of a turning away from the 
material world to experience an interior and essentially mystical 
reality, may have begun when artists had simply forgotten how 
to do what the ancients had done. Nevertheless, what they ac¬ 
complished by reducing mass to pattern had the effect of creating 
a world of light and shadow through sculptural effects, and of 
dematerializing both man and nature to express an inner, hidden 
meaning. The meaning lay in narrative, and became a means of 
intellectualizing the beautiful. The form itself could no longer 
be seen as expressing the message: it was no longer man himself, 
but God in man that gave meaning. 

The meaning of this aesthetic system lay in the Incarnation 
of God in man and in the deification of man, or theosis. In 
classical Greece, thinkers believed the world of objects to be a 
series of “typical forms displayed in individual instances,” 68 and 

Gerhart B. Ladner, “The Image Concept,*’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 7, (Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957). 

68 Rhys Carpenter, The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art , (Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1959) p. 108; Mortimer Wheeler, “Roman 
Art and Architecture,” Praeger World of Art Series , (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1964; rpt., 1969) p. 160; and as distinct from Roman art, in which 
the individual was emphasized over against type. Ibid., p. 162. 
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yet they created what we still consider to be some of the most 
beautiful, if idealized human forms. Similarly in the Byzantine 
world, God in the person of Jesus was seen to rule the empire; 
the whole of existence was perceived as the mirror image of that 
Reality which could only be said to be Real the more it came to 
be like God. 
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Eastern Orthodoxy in Australasia II: 
The Russians 


H. L. Simmons 


Apart from the occasional Liturgy celebrated in Australian 
ports by Russian Navy chaplains, 1 there had been another little- 
known interlude before the establishment of regular Russian 
Orthodox parish life in the 1920’s. This was the ministry of the 
missioner Fr Jacob Korchinsky—not quite as transient as his 
predecessors, but due to adverse circumstances destined to spend 
only five months in Australia. 2 

Largely as the result of the Russo-Japanese War, some 
thousands of Russians fled south from Siberia and Manchuria 
and found temporary refuge in Australia during the first two 
decades of this century. Although many of them had long been 
out of touch with church life before their arrival, some were very 
concerned to obtain regular Orthodox services and petitioned 
Archbishop Evdokim in the U.S.A. to provide them with a 
priest. 8 On 30 September 1915, Evdokim gave permission for 
Fr Jacob Korchinsky to apply himself to this task, and for the 
issuing of an antimension, Holy Myron, etc. to him for use in 
his ministrations. 

Born near Kiev in 1861, Jacob Korchinsky had been a 
teacher before ordination. He served as a mission-priest in 
Alaska between 1896 and 1900, then in Canada till 1902, when 

*Cf. my earlier article, Eastern Orthodoxy in Australasia: a forgotten 
chapter? SVTQ 23 (1979), 181-185. 

2 For much of the information on Fr Korchinsky I am indebted to Fr 
D. R. Rhodes and the OCA Archives. This episode seems to have escaped the 
notice of earlier writers in Australia entirely. 

3 Amerikanskii Pravoslavnyi Vestnik X3X (1915), 427-428. 
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he returned to Russia because of his wife’s health. However, we 
find him in the U.S.A. again in 1908, serving parishes in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, where he eventually rose to the position of 
Dean of the Second District. Fr Korchinsky spent nearly three 
months in Hawaii on the way to Australia, ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the Russian refugees there before proceeding 
to the fifth continent. Arriving in February 1916, he visited the 
main centres of Russian settlement—Sydney, Melbourne, Bris¬ 
bane, Ipswich and Townsville—and met Fr A. Kantopoulos, who 
provided occasional services to some Russians in Victoria. A 
base was established in Brisbane with the assistance of the An¬ 
glican Church, which allowed him the use of St Andrew’s Mission 
Hall, South Brisbane, for his services. 4 

According to the report which Fr Korchinsky subsequently 
presented to Abp. Evdokim, 5 there were some 5,000 Russians 
then living in scattered groups throughout the eastern states of 
Australia, of whom only one-third maintained any contact with 
the Church. If one looks to official documents of the period® 
for corroboration of these estimates, one is sadly disappointed. 
Leaving aside bureaucratic idiocy (which insisted on subsuming 
the Orthodox under the classification “Greek Catholic” until 
1954, although even in 1911 only 415 of 2,646 so listed were 
actually this) and the confusion of many migrants (which 
resulted in their listing the name of the actual church they 
attended, rather than their denomination), one can calculate 
from a comparison of the various cross-classifications that there 
were probably only some 1,450 persons who were Russian 
Orthodox in name at least. The church collections would seem 
to support this lower number—a grand total of £11.3.4, i.e. 
roughly $56, for the whole five months! 

This lack of financial support seems to have been the pri¬ 
mary factor in the abandonment of the Australian Mission. As 
Fr Korchinsky pointed out rather plaintively in his Report, he 
had a family to support, and in fact had to apply to the Russian 
Consul in Melbourne for relief. Another factor was the religious 

4 The Anglican Church in Australia deserves praise for its long and gener¬ 
ous provision of premises for Orthodox worship—still continuing in some places. 

5 APV XX (1916), 696-697. 

6 E.g. the Report of the Commonwealth Census 1911—the most detailed 
ever issued in Australia. 
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indifference of the majority of the Orthodox Russians in Aus¬ 
tralia. Even though a priest was now available, many continued 
to live in unblessed unions and left their children unbaptized. 
According to Fr Korchinsky, this represented a continuation of 
the bad habits acquired during their sojourn in the Far East, 
where priests were few and far between. A third factor was the 
open hostility of a certain group led by the atheist Manovich- 
Zaytsev, whose attacks prevented Fr Korchinsky from pressing 
more vigorously for financial support from the people whom he 
was serving. 7 He left Australia after only five months, on the 
grounds of health problems, travelling via the Philippines and 
Japan to Russia, where the Revolution probably overtook him. 
In any event he did not return to the U.S.A. He noted in his 
final report to this Archbishop that jurisdiction over the Russian 
Orthodox in Australia had in fact been assigned by the Holy 
Synod to the Bishop of Japan in 1913. It appears, however, 
that the latter took no action then or subsequently. At that stage 
there were in fact more Russian than Greek Orthodox in Aus¬ 
tralia, and the history of Orthodoxy there might well have ended 
up similar to that in the U.S.A. had regular ecclesiastical struc¬ 
tures been developed by the Mother Church. Instead, failure to 
provide proper support for the enthusiastic Fr Korchinsky and 
the consequent premature abandonment of the Australian Mis¬ 
sion opened the way for the Russian Church Abroad to establish 
itself as virtually the sole Russian Orthodox jurisdiction there 
for the next half century. 

While this must remain in the realm of speculation, it is 
interesting to consider what might have happened if the Austral¬ 
ian Mission had flourished and retained its links with the Amer¬ 
ican Archdiocese. After the Russian Revolution there would 
have been a group of parishes forming part of the “Mitropolia.” 
The latter would then not have appeared as an isolated and 
specifically American phenomenon, and perhaps would not have 
finally chosen the name “Orthodox Church in America” which 
caused so much misunderstanding and resentment. Certainly 
the Russian Orthodox in Australia would have profited enor¬ 
mously from the connection, being thus ensured of a supply of 
educated, English-speaking priests together with religious and 

UPV XX, 697. 
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educational material in English, and their whole outlook would 
probably have been more open and outward-looking. This 
would surely have facilitated the spread of positive knowledge 
about Orthodoxy in Australia, and would have promoted con¬ 
versions as well, which because of the language-barrier have 
been pitifully few so far. 

However, none of this happened, as events moved in a 
different and less auspicious direction. 

In the 1920’s, groups of Russian refugees who had escaped 
from or via the Far East began to settle in Australia, to be fol¬ 
lowed by several later waves, almost all of whom submitted to 
the de facto hegemony of the Russian Church Abroad. 8 

The first Russian Orthodox priest known to have settled in 
Australia permanently, as distinct from the various transient 
priests mentioned above, was Fr Aleksandr Shabashev, who 
arrived in Brisbane with other refugees from China and Man¬ 
churia c. 1922. In the following year he was joined by another 
priest, Fr Valentin Antonieff, 9 who arrived via the same route 
and served in Brisbane until his death in 1962. Like most of 
the non-Greek priests of Orthodox jurisdictions in Australia, 
these pioneers had to support themselves and their families by 
dint of manual labour—often under very difficult conditions—and 
served their church and parishioners in their free time. Progress¬ 
ing from the original temporary house-chapel, the first proper 
Russian Orthodox church (dedicated to St Nicholas) was erected 
in Brisbane in 1926, and was rebuilt in 1933. Brisbane remained 
the centre for some years, and here the first journals were issued 
—Cuzbina in 1930 and Cerkovnyi Kolokol in 1932. 

Services were held periodically in Sydney and other centres 

®In view of the strongly anti-Soviet attitude of most churchgoing Russians 
in Australia, it is not surprising that the Moscow Patriarchate has never suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing parishes there as it did in America and Europe. There 
are also several groups of Old Believers in Australia, but they require separate 
treatment. 

9 A detailed history of this period is being prepared by Dr M. Kravchenko, 
grand-daughter of Fr Antonieff. Some information can be found in C. M. 
Hotimsky: Russkie v Avstralii, Melbourne [1957]. An excellent historical over¬ 
view was given in C. Patock: Die Ostkirchen in Australien, Ostkirchliche 
Studien 27 (1978), 183-187, and more recently by G. Seide: Geschichte der 
Russischen Orthodoxen Kirche im Ausland von der Griindung bis in die 
Gegenwart, Wiesbaden 1983. 
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by clergy from Brisbane until 1933, when Archim. Mefodii 
(Slemin) 10 was appointed to head the Sydney community. In 
November 1935, Archim. Fyodor 11 arrived, sent by the Peking 
Mission—at that time responsible for Australia—to plan a mission¬ 
ary monastery to act as a centre for the scattered Russian 
Orthodox. It was resolved to establish a see there, 12 but World 
War II put an end to further developments, and even communi¬ 
cations. In Sydney services were perforce held in borrowed 
premises until a house was bought near Centennial Park in 1938. 
Plans had originally been drawn up for a splendid traditional- 
style church to be built on Oxford St., the main arterial road 
from the city to the coast. However, war-time and post-war 
building restrictions prevented the realizaton of this plan, and 
as a compromise the house at Centennial Park was remodelled 
internally into a church, dedicated to St Vladimir, which is still 
in use. 

As already mentioned, all these groups were under the 
jurisdiction of the Far East Province of the Russian Church 
Abroad initially, but with the difficulties caused by the outbreak 
of the War, they placed themselves under the spiritual protection 
of the Greek Orthodox Metropolitan in Sydney, since he was the 
only Orthodox hierarch in the country at that time. However, 
with the changed circumstances after the War and the huge 
influx of new Russian refugees and displaced persons, in 1946 
the Synod Abroad (by that time in Munich) decided to establish 
a see for Australia and New Zealand, and sent Bp Feodor 
(Rafal’skii), 13 although visa problems prevented him from taking 
possession of his new see until November 1948. It was estimated 
that at this juncture there were probably about 5,000 Russian 
Orthodox there in 11 parishes, with 16 priests and 3 deacons. 14 
In 1949 Bp Feodor was raised to the rank of Archbishop, and 
in the following year he transferred his episcopal seat from Bris- 

10 Russkaia Pravoslavnaia Cerkov Zagranicei 1918-1968, Jerusalem 1968 
vol. II, 1318 ff. 

n Pravoslavnaia Rus’ (1937) 7, p. 6. 

12 RPCZ, loc. cit 

13 Feodor (Aleksandr Rafal’skii—not Rafailsky as in Seide, op. cit.) b. 
SW Ukraine?; 1918 Poland, 1920 priest, 1942 monk and Bp of Taganrog (Ukr. 
Auton. Ch.), 1943 of Rovno; 1943 Germany, joins ROCA; 1946 Bp of 
Australia and N.Z., 1950 Abp; d. 5.6.1955. 

“PR (1950) 2, p. 15. 
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bane to Sydney, since this was now the focus of Russian settle¬ 
ment. His vicar-bishop Afanasii (Martos) 15 was then moved 
from Melbourne to Brisbane to replace him. 

Organization of the church proceeded apace, and in 1953 
the imposing Cathedral of SS Peter and Paul was dedicated in 
the outer suburb of Strathfield, although the iconostas and other 
details took more time to finish. The Archbishop’s residence and 
chancery were located in outbuildings on the Cathedral site 
until 1960, when they were transferred to the neighboring suburb 
of Croydon. 

However, the seeds of discord were already present, and 
after a disagreement with the Archbishop, Fr Igor Susemihl 16 
and his parish of St Mary’s Fitzroy (Melbourne) were received 
definitively into the jurisdiction of the Greek metropolitan. 17 
Again one could speculate on what might have happened if the 
latter and the Phanar had been more mindful of the terms of the 
Tomos establishing the see for all Orthodox Christians in the 
area regardless of race and language, and had worked to retain 
the Russians after their voluntary affiliation during the War. 
Presumably it would have yielded a situation like that in Amer¬ 
ica, with a family of different ethnic groups in one jurisdiction. 
One other parish consisting of Russians (plus some Greeks) was 
for some years associated with the Greek see, and there was a 
Polish Orthodox priest, Fr Boris Kamensky, in Queensland in 
the mid 50’s—but nothing significant developed. 

Since 1949 a Russian diocesan journal has been issued, 
called Pravoslavnyi Khristianin till 1954, and subsequently 
Cerkovnoe Slovo. Another periodical under the name of Prisyv 
was also produced at irregular intervals for some time around 
1967. Of particular interest is the journal of the Orthodox 
Laymen’s Association, Pravoslavnyi Vestnik, which only closed 

15 Afanasii (Antonii Martos): b. Zavita 1904; hieromonk 1933, 1942 Bp 
of Vitebsk (Byelorussian Autoc. Ch.); 1944 Germany, 1945 joins ROCA; 
1950 Bp of Melbourne; 1955 Abp of Buenos Aires; d. 11.3.1983. His writings 
on the Byelorussian Church were banned by the Synod of the ROCA, which 
prompted some controversy. 

16 Fr Susemihl later returned to Europe and became a bishop of the 
Moscow Patriarchate under the name of Iriney. Since 1975 Abp of Vienna. 

17 None of these less pleasant facts are mentioned by Seide, op. cit, in 
his informative but rather biased book 
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down in 1983, after being for some years a focus of discontent 
with the policies of the Synod hierarchy. 

The first Diocesan Assembly was convoked in December 
1950. Bp Afanasii proposed to establish a pastoral school in 
view of the age of most of the local clergy, but this did not 
happen, and clerical candidates continue to be sent from Aus¬ 
tralia to Jordanville for training. Other suggestions regarding the 
foundation of schools and kindergartens in the larger centres 
were eventually realized, however. 18 

The suggestion was again discussed to establish a monastery 
as a kind of spiritual centre, and this deserves special attention. 
It is curious that in Australia as in America the Russians, despite 
their smaller numbers, have been the chief proponents of Ortho¬ 
dox monasticism. (No fewer than six properties have been gifted 
to the Greek Archdiocese of Australia for monasteries, yet there 
is not one functioning, and in America the only flourishing 
Greek monasteries are under the Russian Synod!) As mentioned 
above, a proposal had already been made in the 30’s to establish 
a Russian monastic centre in Australia, but World War II inter¬ 
vened. In 1955 a start was made by the priest-monk Dmitrii 
(Obukhov) and his deacon brother Petr at Kentlyn, some 30 
miles west of Sydney. After an enthusiastic beginning things 
stagnated, and the monastic complex and chapel were given over 
to some nuns—from Harbin originally, like the two monk 
brothers—under Mother Elena (Ustinova) 19 and renamed Novoe 
Samordino. Huts built on the extensive grounds were used for 
housing newly-arrived refugees from the Far East in the 50’s 
and 60’s, and since this tide of immigrants has dried up, they 
have been used for housing the aged, pilgrims and retreatants. 
In 1965 another attempt was made to found a viable men’s 
community by Schi-monk Gurii (Demidov). 20 A hermitage 
dedicated to St John the Baptist was built not far from the 
nunnery, but the hoped-for novices did not materialize, and 
since the mid-70’s this monastic house has been deserted. How¬ 
ever, yet another attempt is currently under way. A property 

18PJ? (1952) 2, 14-15. 

19 Originally the nuns ran the St Sergius Home for the Aged in nearby 
Cabramatta. Since the death of the aged Mother Elena on 4.18.1984, the 
small community has been headed by Mother Evpraksia. 

2 ORPCZ II, 1240 ff. 
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has been bought in the Snowy Mountains, and a small wooden 
chapel has been built there. So far it has been used only for 
retreats and work-camps, but it is hoped that this will develop 
into a regular monastic community, under the guidance of the 
talented icon-painter Fr Alexis (Rouzentool) 21 One of the main 
factors militating against the establishment of a community of 
monks is—as in previous periods—the dire shortage of priests. 
This means that priest-monks are assigned to serve in parishes, 
rather than allowed to follow their natural vocation, and this 
pattern seems likely to continue. 

However, we must return to our main theme. On the trans¬ 
fer of Bp Afanasii to Buenos Aires in 1955, his place in Brisbane 
was taken by Bp Savva (Rayevskii), 22 who had been vicar-bishop 
in Melbourne since the previous year. He in turn was succeeded 
there by Bp Antonii (Medvedev) , 25 who retained this post until 
his appointment to the see of San Francisco in 1967. With the 
death of Abp Fyodor in May 1955, Bp Savva was given charge 
of the archdiocese, and in 1957 he was raised to the rank of 
Archbishop. 

The 60’s saw further expansion, and in 1963 another vicar- 
bishop was consecrated for Brisbane: none other than Filaret 
(Voznesenskii), 24 who became the first Orthodox hierarch to be 
consecrated in Australia. However, his rapid promotion to the 
leadership of the Russian Church Abroad meant that he departed 
for New York the following year. Only in 1967 was the position 
re-filled, with the appointment of Archim. Konstantin (Esen- 
skii), 25 who retained this post until 1976, since when it has 
again been vacant. 

21 Fr Alexis, trained at Jordanville, is assistant priest at the Church of the 
Intercession (Cabramatta), which he is painting. 

^Sawa (Feodor Raevskii): b. ? 1892;—Yugoslavia, married priest; 1944— 
Austria—USA; 1954 monk and Bp of Melbourne, 1955 Abp of Australia and 
N.Z., retired 1970; d. 4.17.1976. 

2S Antonii (Artemii Medvedev); b. Vilna 1908; hieromonk 1938; Bp of 
Melbourne 1956; Abp of San Francisco 1968. 

^Filaret (Georgii Voznesenskii); b. Kursk 1903;—China, hieromonk 
Harbin 1931, 1953—Hong Kong; Bp of Brisbane 1963; Metr of ROCA 1964. 
It is noteworthy that Filaret’s father, who became Bp Dmitrii of Hailar after 
his wife’s death, chose to return to USSR in 1946. 

25 Konstantin (Manuil Esenskii); b. Petersburg 1907; celibate priest Paris 
1932;—Germany—USA 1949; 1967 monk and Bp of Brisbane; Boston 1979; 
Richmond, U.K., 1981. 
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The year 1968 saw another split in the ranks of the Russian 
Church, this time a much more extensive one. Ostensibly caused 
by the decision of the Synod to change the registration of the 
church properties in Australia, it acted as a focus for the dis¬ 
satisfaction of many with the policies of the Synodal hierarchy. 
After endless alarums and excursions and the expenditure of 
considerable sums of money on court cases, the Synod won the 
Cathedral in Strathfield, which had been the centre of a long 
and bitter dispute. While some of the dissidents later returned to 
the jurisdiction of the ROCA, three separated parishes were 
eventually organised under the spiritual oversight of the OCA. 
Again one might have thought it logical for these groups to fol¬ 
low the path of Susemihl and join with the Greek metropolitan. 
Nevertheless, probably because of the good relations between 
the hierarchs of the two local sees, it appears that they were 
rebuffed, and have since been ignored. 26 Many unedifying events 
took place during these troubled years, but they are best left 
unmentioned. 

Abp Savva retired on grounds of health in 1970, and a new 
era dawned with the appointment of his successor, Bp Feodosii 
(Putilin), 27 also a former married priest, who since 1969 had 
been vicar bishop in Melbourne. Raised to the rank of archbishop 
in 1971, he ruled the see till his death in 1980. With his long 
pastoral experience and gentle nature, Abp Feodosii managed 
to heal the wounds in his community and reconcile many of the 
faithful estranged by the litigation of the previous era. It was 
typical of the man that he chose to be buried in Perth beside 
his predeceased matushka rather than in solitary state in Sydney. 
Typical also that when on the initiative of the Greek Archbishop 
Stylianos an organization parallel to SCOBA, the Standing 
Conference of Canonical Orthodox Churches in Australia 
(SCCOCA), was formed in 1979, the Russian Orthodox Arch¬ 
diocese was one of the founding members—although the Synod 
in America has never had links with SCOBA. 

26 The Greek Archdiocese has pointedly ignored the OCA parishes and 
omitted them from SCCOCA and inter-Orthodox functions, despite the pro- 
tests of the present writer. 

27 Feodosii (Sergii Putilin); b. Voronez 1897; married priest in Germany 
1948; 1950 Australia; 1964 monk and Bp of Melbourne, 1971 Abp of Aus¬ 
tralia and N.Z.; d. 8.25.1980. 
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However, this happy state of unity and co-operation was 
not destined to endure, and under his successor Bp Pavel 
(Pavlov), 28 bishop there since 1980 and archbishop since 1981, 
the isolationist line of the parent body has gradually been im¬ 
plemented. At first priests of the Russian see still attended the 
annual SCCOCA Panorthodox Liturgy on Thomas Saturday, 
even though their hierarch was conspicuous by his absence; but 
this too has been stopped. It is no secret that the attitude of the 
Synod has been conditioned to some extent by changes in the 
approach of other jurisdictions under pressure from Moscow, but 
in Australia, where the configuration of Orthodoxy is different 
and de facto recognition of the ROCA was always given and 
co-operation encouraged, this seems particularly regrettable. 

One must give credit to the ROCA and its devoted clergy 
for their enormous contribution—often made at considerable 
personal cost—to the welfare of their scattered flock in Australia. 
Like most immigrant churches it has played a significant role 
as a focus for community life, preserving traditional religion, 
culture and language, and easing the adjustment to the new 
homeland. Since most of the Russians came as refugees, they had 
no prospect of returning to their original homes, so permanent 
settlement was imperative. However, the present trend towards 
an unjustifiable isolation, even from their fellow Orthodox, means 
that this group’s contribution to the development of Australian 
Orthodoxy and Australian life in general is effectively curtailed. 
Also, the danger of Orthodoxy being narrowly identified with 
Hellenism—although the Hellenic component has been a small 
minority in world Orthodoxy for a thousand years—is thereby 
increased, and its character as an international, universal Church 
obscured. 

Time alone will tell, but in the opinion of the present writer, 
disunity and separatism seem more likely to undermine the 
progress of Orthodoxy in Australia than any threats from com¬ 
munism and ecumenism. It is no wonder that he thinks nostalgic¬ 
ally of what might have eventuated, if earlier opportunities had 
been followed up ... 


28p a vel (Mikhail Pavlov): b. Warsaw 1927; hieromonk 1952 Brasil; Bp 
of Stuttgart 1967; 1980 of Australia and N.Z.; 1981 Abp. 
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The Exegesis of Romans 5:12 Among the Greek 
Fathers and Its Implications for the Doctrine of 
Original Sin: The 5th-12th Centuries 


David Weaver 


PART HI 

A contemporary of Theodoret, and like him a member of 
the Antiochian tradition of theology and exegesis, Gennadius 
was patriarch of Constantinople from 458 to 471. A few frag¬ 
ments of his commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans have 
been preserved in various catenae, and others are gathered with 
a collection of texts published by Migne under the name of 
Oecumenius of Tricca. His work displays evidence of direct 
borrowing from John Chrysostom; for example, he makes use 
of John’s metaphor of sin as a king and death as a general in 
his service, 1 so that “sin ruled in death and through death.” 2 For 
the most part, he repeats the ideas of Theodore and Theodoret, 
namely, that sin is the result of a personal initiative toward which 
one is inclined by the inheritance of a mortal and corrupted 
nature. He specifically rejects the idea of a racial participation 
in Adam’s sin. At the same time, he expresses the idea that some 
persons die, or merit death, as a result of their own personal sins. 

Adam came first, first being created and first trans¬ 
gressing the law. Therefore, after they were bom from 

*PG 118, 429A; ’EpaoiXeuaev f\ dfiapxta: tv xcp Gavdxcp. *H yap 
dpapxia ek (BaaiXECoq, 6 bi Gccvaxoq, tv xa^Ei axpaxicbxou Kal uitoupyoG 
yEyivriTai. *Ev xcp Gavdxcp, 5id xou Gavaxou. In this last phrase, by 
equating tv with 5 id, he placed death in a causative relation to sin. 

2 Cf. PG 85, 1673A; tv tq Gavdxcp Kai 5t.dc xo0 Gavdxou. 
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him in successive generations, they all died, reasonably 
so, since they inherited the nature of their forefathers; 
but the ones who themselves transgressed the law 
among those who died were subjected to death on their 
own account; others on the account only of the con¬ 
demnation of Adam, such as on the part of children. 

... On account of this he says, “Death entered into 
all men, £<f>’ <S they all sinned.” Furthermore, he says, 

“For if by the offense of the one man many died,” 
meaning everyone by many. “Now death reigned from 
Adam until Moses, even on the ones who did not 
sin.” For those who are incapable of either action 
or judgment, how are they liable for faults? (PG 85, 
1672BC; Cf. Townsend, p. 26f) 

Once again the translation of dtp* S is somewhat equivocal, for 
he could be citing Rom 5:12 either in support of the statement 
that “the ones who themselves transgressed the law among those 
who died were subjected to death on their own account”; or in 
support of the statement that, “after they were born from him 
in successive generations, they all died, reasonably so, since they 
inherited the nature of their forefathers.” From the concluding 
citations of the passage, however, which stress the idea of the 
inheritance of mortality, the intent of the whole seems to be just 
that, so it would be more appropriate to translate it as “on 
account of which,” rather than “because,” although this latter 
possibility is not entirely excluded. For Gennadius, the passions 
also play a role in the sinful behavior of mankind: “Having said 
this, he [Paul] argues that as long as we were fleshly and passion¬ 
ate by nature—and for this we needed to be under the law—we 
were enslaved to sin, which indeed ruled throughout the world.” 3 
There is at least one statement which might seem to employ the 
concept of original sin, but given the general direction of Gen- 
nadius’ thinking, it is more likely to be simply an emphatic state¬ 
ment that men inherit death from Adam: “For he says that one 
sin is the cause of the condemnation of all, and that all in suc¬ 
cession pay the full penalty for that sin.” 4 

®Staab, p. 363, line 15; cf. Townsend, p. 27. 

4PG 85, 1672D; Staab, p. 364, lines 14-18. 
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Migne has published some fragmentary scholiae on Rom 
5:12-21 under the name of Oecumenius of Tricca. Staab, on 
the other hand, has identified their author with a certain Oecu¬ 
menius of the sixth century, a monophysite supporter of Severus 
of Antioch. Intermingled with these are texts from Gennadius 
and Photius. Although their identification remains uncertain, 
these texts do contain some relevant material. He attributes death 
and corruption to generation from Adam, yet he regards human 
sin as a product of imitation of Adam’s sin. 

It is reasonable, he says, that through one man those 
who sin also become mortal, when they emulate his 
disobedience, (PG 118, 416A; Cf. Townsend, p. 32) 

So that one may not charge injustice to God, because 
after Adam fell we died, he proposes, & they all 
sinned,” as if he said, “He provided the principle and 
cause, because we all sinned according to his likeness.” 

(PG 118, 416D; Cf. Townsend, p. 32) 

Clearly, Oecumenius regards S as synonymous with 
8 ti, because. Does this imply that death only comes to Adam’s 
descendants in so far as they sin in emulation of Adam’s sin? 
No, on the contrary, he rejects this notion. 

“For until the law sin was in the world.” He wishes to 
show that not so much on account of our sins do we 
die, so much as on account of Adam, who had given a 
place to death from the disobedience, and he said, “Sin 
was in men before the law, but it was not reckoned to 
them, because there was no law denouncing the sin...” 

(PG 118, 416D) 

Further on, however, he seems to reverse himself in order to 
stress the contribution of human sin. 

Lest we should still think ourselves wronged, dying 
on account of another, he says, “Sin was in the world 
except it was not reckoned.” Thus assuredly not only 
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on account of Adam, but also on account of sin do we 
die. (PG 118, 420B; Cf. Townsend, p. 33) 

Like Diodore of Tarsus, he appeals to the existence of a 
pre-Mosaic natural law against which humanity had sinned prior 
to the giving of the Torah on Mt. Sinai. Giving the name of 
Gregory as his source (which Gregory he does not say), he 
repeats a tradition according to which the commandment not to 
eat of the Tree was an institution of natural law whose object 
was to deter man from sins. The interpretation of Rom 5:13, 
14 poses a difficulty for him, as it did for other Greek commen¬ 
tators, and his solution is to apply to this the distinction between 
natural law and Mosaic law, and to establish a certain literary 
parallelism between Adam and Moses. 

Nevertheless, “death reigned from Adam”; taking the 
sin of Adam to designate the whole series of sins, 
he calls Moses the whole law: “ ‘If they do not hear 
Moses,’ . . . ‘Moses’ here refers to the time up to the 
coming of Christ.” (PG 118, 420D; Cf. Townsend, 
p. 33) 

This device allows him to regard the sinful actions of men com¬ 
mitted before the (Mosaic) law as truly sinful, even though not 
imputed to them, and meritorious of death, since they are 
designated by the term “sin of Adam.” In this case, as in previous 
ones, though he uses the phrase that sin was “in the nature of 
men,” he was referring to the personal, actual sins of the genera¬ 
tions between Adam and Moses, as the context confirms. 

When sin was universal, even being known in the very 
nature of men, also it was and was reckoned, such as 
murder, theft, corrupting children and the like. And 
examples of these are Kain, Lamech, those who per¬ 
ished in the flood, and the Sodomites. For the natural 
law was trammeled by these sins. For the creator, who 
brought man into being, placed in him certain natural 
knowledge of right and wrong. Certain of the Fathers 
say (among them is also Gregory) that in the creation 
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of man and the giving of the commandment to Adam, 
not to eat of the Tree of the Knowledge of good and 
evil, there was a law which hindered these universal 
sins. For the tree productive of the knowledge of good 
and evil, they received to be sin. 5 

Oecumenius is the only known Greek author to use the term 
“synergy” to describe the relation between human sins and the 
growth and spread of death. He says that while death received 
its beginning from Adam, it was strengthened by the “synergy” 
of all our sins, but its hold would not be complete if men 
resisted and remained pure from sins. Like John Chrysostom, 
he explains the phrase “many were made sinners” (Rom 5:19) 
as meaning “liable to death and punishment.” This liability is 
passed on not only by physical generation, but principally by 
imitation of Adam’s sin. 

Trying again he says, “the many were made sinners,” 
that is, liable to death and punishment. . . . Thus in 
order and sequence the sin of the forefather was passed 
on to all his progeny, all fulfilling it in succession and 
by a certain type of imitation.® 


The same monophysite circles which were the likely prove¬ 
nance of the scholiae under the name of Oecumenius also pro¬ 
duced a christological controversy which provides some insight 
into the general tradition concerning the idea of an inheritance 
from Adam. In his defense of the aphthartodocetist position, 
Julian of Halicarnassus approached a doctrine of original sin 
independently of developments in the West. This provoked a 
criticism from the moderate monophysite Severus of Antioch 
which clearly rejects the idea of sin of nature. Basically, Julian 

5 PG 118, 420C; £tt£l f \ koc06Xou dpapxla Tjv Kat auxr) xrj tg3v 
dvGpQTtcov (puaEL y ivookoji£vt], Kai fjv Kai £v£Koy£ixo, etc. cf. (Townsend, 
p. 33). 

e PG 118, 428A; t6 ccuto iraXiv Xeysi £mx£Lpr)tia. 'AjiapTcoXol kocts- 
oxoc9rioav ol tcoXol. ToOxeoxiv OtceOGuvoi Gavdxcp Kai KoXdosi, &ia x6 
xd^Ei Kai Elpjucp sic; Tidvxaq xouq xou ysvou<; Sia|3rjvai xrjv xou irpdTta- 
xpoc; a^apxtav, Ttdvxcov Kaxa xiva niP-Tjoiv K0C ' 1 SiSocx^v £*iuxeXo6vxcov 
a6xrjv; cf. Townsend, p. 36. 
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attempted to defend the aphthartodocetist position on the basis 
of the universally acknowledged statement that Christ was “like 
us in all things excepting sin.” Passibility, corruption, and mortal¬ 
ity were not naturally characteristic of human nature, but were 
the consequence of sin. If Christ were free from sin, it followed 
that He was also impassible, incorrupt, and immortal from the 
moment of His conception; if He appeared in His earthly ministry 
to be passible, corrupt, and mortal, in each instance it was a 
freely willing condescension for the sake of the economy of 
salvation, usually for a didactic purpose. In mankind, passibility, 
corruption and mortality exist necessarily because they inherit 
what is the immediate cause of such things, namely, sin. Severus 
began from a different premise: that man, as a creature, is in¬ 
herently corruptible, but is preserved from corruption by com¬ 
munion with God. In his critique, he distinguished between those 
results of Adam’s sin which could be considered as sinful, and 
those which flowed from the composite constitution of human 
nature considered in itself. The divine Logos, when assuming 
human nature, assumed the second, the tt<5c9t| d5idpX.qxa. 7 
As Severus himself says, 

The sin of those who engendered us, that is, the sin of 
Adam and Eve, is not naturally (Kara cj)6aiv) mixed 
with our substance (ouaia) as the evil and impious 
opinion of the Messalians, in other words the Mani- 
cheans, claims, but because they had lost the grace of 
immortality, the judgment and the sentence reach 
down to us, when, following a natural disposition, we 
are born mortal insofar as [we are born] of mortal 
parents, but not sinners insofar as [we are of sinful 
parents]. For it is not true that sin is a nature (<f>6cn<;) 
and that it naturally passes from parents to their chil- 
den. 8 

In the course of his argument, Severus quotes from both Cyril 
(Con. Anth. 8; PG 76, 1092) and John Chrysostom (On Rom 

7 M. Jugie, “Julien d’Halicamasse et Severe d’Antioche,” Echos d* Orient, 
no. 138, April-June 1925, p. 135. 

8 Severus as quoted by Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, 
p. 227. 
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V, 19; PG 60, 647) to support his claim that the human race 
is born mortal from Adam, but not sinful. He refuses to admit 
that culpability has passed in Adam from the person to the 
nature. For Severus, Christ suffers and dies in precisely the same 
manner as the rest of mankind, that is, in the economy of 
salvation; in the incarnation the Logos assumed not only the 
states of passibility, corruptibility, and mortality, but also the very 
necessity by which humanity experiences them. 

Julian could agree that a body composed of parts and which 
was not a simple substance had a capacity for recomposition; he 
could not agree that it had a necessity for decomposition. 9 The 
state of passibility and of mortality to which the body is submitted 
after the sin of Adam is inseparable from the sin of nature trans¬ 
mitted by generation. This state constitutes a true corruption 
of human nature taken in itself. That is why the divine Logos 
could not unite itself to a body which was still subjected to this 
state. Rather than denying the consubstantiality of Christ with 
us, by the fact that He possessed a perfectly sound and integral 
human nature, free from passibility and corruption, it reinforces 
it. 10 


For Severus, on the other hand, sufferings and death, 
the material results of the sin of Adam, are not the 
immediate result of the action of a sin of nature existing 
and developing in us. Once the grace of immortality 
and impassibility were lost, the simple play of elements 
constitutive of nature left to itself sufficed to produce 
sufferings and death Kata <j>uaiv. u 

A methodological presupposition of Julian’s argument is some¬ 
what similar to that implied by Western commentators on the 
doctrine of original sin, namely, that the persistence of the effect 
implies the persistence of the cause. The counter argument hinges 
on the idea of the “once-for-all-ness” of the transgression of 
Adam, and the separation of this unique event from its persistent 
effects. This latter idea seems more in accordance with the 

9 Cf. M. Jugie, “Julien d’Halicarnasse et S6v£re d’Antioch,” Echos d* 
Orient, no. 139, July-September 1925, pp. 267-70. 

10 Ibid., p. 277. 

11 Ibid., p. 137. 
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thinking of Paul himself, and provides a more consistent parallel¬ 
ism with the unique, saving event of Christ’s obedience unto 
death on the cross. Other than this, the similarity between the 
ideas of Julian and those of the Augustinians is rather superficial. 
Like all Easterners, he thought in terms such as passibility and 
mortality, and not inherited guilt. 


Although Maximus the Confessor did not write a commen¬ 
tary on the Pauline epistles, his role as a conceptual synthesizer 
of previous Eastern developments and as the founder of subse¬ 
quent Byzantine theology extends also to the question of the 
nature and origin of sin, and ought not to be neglected on that 
account. Jugie declares that Maximus endorsed the idea of 
original sin, that is, “we are born sinners, because of the fleshly 
lust of generation” (p. 148). Even Fr Meyendorff concedes 
that, “on the psychological and practical level, Maximus was on 
this point very close to the Augustinian position on sin and 
concupiscence . . (Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, p. 

232, note 28). None the less, there are some fundamental, and 
indeed, determinative, differences between the two. According 
to Maximus, human nature is created to participate in God and 
therefore a natural Godward movement involving energy (£vsp- 
yeioc), free motion (auts^ouaioc; Kivr|au;), and natural will 
(GdXqpcx (puoiKov), which he defines, not as a power of choice, 
capable of the arbitrary selection of alternatives, but as a “free¬ 
dom of nature [to act] in conformity with the divine freedom and 
unable to lead to anything but the Good” (Meyendorff, Christ 
in Eastern Christian Thought, p. 232, note 28). Distinct from 
this natural will was the gnomic will (yvcbpr), GsAripoc yvco|JU- 
kov), a faculty of deliberative choice necessitated only by sin. 
Free self-determination is the only cause of evil, specifically by 
diverting the natural ascent toward God downward towards a 
sensual existence, which is itself deprived because it is experi¬ 
enced outside of God and not according to God. As originally 
created, humanity experienced neither enjoyment nor suffering 
through the senses, but experienced the enjoyment of God solely 
through the intellect. In his conception of human nature, Maxi¬ 
mus saw human experience as the experience of various polari- 
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ties. Therefore, because “sensual-enjoyment-entails-sensual-suf- 
fering,” and each act of procreation was preceded by sensual en¬ 
joyment, it followed that each of Adam’s descendants inherited 
suffering as well (Meyendorff, ibid., pp. 139-42). As Maximus 
writes, 

Since after the fall, enjoyment preceded natural birth 
for all men, no one was naturally free from the passion¬ 
ate generation belonging to this enjoyment: all, by na¬ 
ture, had to render their due of sufferings, of which 
death is the conclusion; the way of freedom was com¬ 
pletely impracticable for those who found themselves 
under the tyranny of unrighteous enjoyment and of just 
sufferings, and were naturally subjected to the very 
just death. 12 

For Maximus, as for the other Eastern Fathers, the phrase “sin 
of nature” seemed to entail, or presuppose, an evil nature, that 
is to say, an actually evil substance or subsistent thing. Now, 
since only God can create such things, this would seem to imply 
that God created something evil, which was simply an absurdity. 
Evil could not be any existing thing, but simply a deficiency in 
that which was. As he writes, 

[Evil is] neither essence, nor nature, nor hypostasis, 
nor power, nor actuality in beings; it is neither quality 
nor quantity nor relation, nor place, nor time, nor 
position, nor creation, nor movement, nor state, nor 
passion, which could be observed naturally in beings. 

. . . Evil is the defect which prevents the powers in¬ 
herent in human nature from acting in conformity with 
their aims, and nothing else. 13 

Maximus occupies an important position because of his synthesis 
of the various elements which have figured in this discussion of 
original sin, such as the relations between the passions, death, 
and the free will presupposed in a concept of personal sin. If in 

1 *Ad Thalas. 61; PG 90, 628CD; Meyendorff, p. 141. 
lz Ad Thalas. prologue; PG 90, 253AB; Meyendorff, p. 140. 
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his emphasis upon the role that human sexuality plays in the 
transmission of fallen human nature he seems nearly Augustinian, 
his definition of volitional activity in human nature provides a 
convenient solution to the dual conditions of spontaneity and 
necessity required for a doctrine of sin. 

Maximus’ conceptions, particularly the distinction between 
the gnomic and natural wills, were taken up again by John of 
Damascus as part of his systematization of Church dogma. 
Original human nature, participating in the divine life, is without 
sin, free in its will; and, because it is created, it is susceptible to 
change, but actually changes only by the free choice of the 
person. Therefore, “sin is not in the nature, but rather in the 
free choice” (de Fide Orthodoxe, 11, 12). For John, the free 
choice is the gnomic will defined by Maximus, a faculty of dis¬ 
cernment and deliberation, which by that fact can choose eventu¬ 
ally against God. In Adam’s case, this gnomic choice interfered 
with the natural dynamism of human nature toward communion 
with God, with the result that human nature assumed an autono¬ 
mous existence, that is, became mortal. Human nature would 
have ended then with Adam, but in John’s particular view of the 
divine economy, God in His prescience created woman to be a 
helpmate and to secure the future existence of humankind, pre¬ 
cisely through man’s newly appeared sensuality and carnality. 
Man’s passionate nature becomes for him a source of actual 
sins: “hunger, thirst, the weakness of the flesh, when the soul 
enslaves itself to them, lead it to actions and thoughts contrary 
to nature, and that is precisely the meaning of sin. And as there 
is at least one passion that the soul can never escape—death, and 
the anguish associated with it—sin, in one form or another, holds 
the soul prisoner” (Meyendorff, ibid., p. 166). 

In de Fide Orthodoxe, bk. IV, c. 22, John virtually para¬ 
phrases Rom 7:7ff., explaining it fully in the terms of theology. 
Sin is a violation of God’s command; “Sin results from the Devil’s 
suggestion and our own unconstrained and free acceptance of it. 
And this, too, is called a law.” The law of God acts by spurring 
the conscience, while the law of sin acts upon the members and 
through them acts upon us. 


For, once we succumbed to the suggestion of the Evil 
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One and freely violated the law of God, we allowed this 
suggestion to gain entrance and sold ourselves to sin. 

For this reason our body is easily brought to sin. 
Hence, the odor and sense of sin which is inherent in 
our body, that is to say, the concupiscence and pleasure 
of the body, is also called a law in the members of the 
flesh. Accordingly, the law of my mind—my con¬ 
science, that is to say—rejoices in the law of God, or 
His commandment, and wills it. On the other hand, 
the law of sin—that is to say, the suggestion that comes 
through the law in our members, or the concupiscence 
and base tendency and movement of the body and the 
irrational part of the soul—fights against the law of 
my mind, that is to say, my conscience, and captivates 
me. It does this by insinuating itself, even though I do 
will the law of God and love it and do not will to sin, 
and it deceives me and persuades me to become a slave 
to sin through the softness of pleasure and the con¬ 
cupiscence of the body and the irrational part of the 
soul, as I have said. 14 

Jugie has maintained that John of Damascus clearly affirmed the 
existence of an inherent sin of nature as the result of Adam’s 
transgression, quoting de Fide, IV, 13, as evidence. 15 It is de¬ 
batable whether or not “to be freed from the forefather’s sin” 
meant for John to be justified in the sense of being absolved of 
an inherited culpability. It seems more likely, on the basis of his 
soteriology, that he intended to mean the liberation from the 
bonds of sin which he does mention, namely, death and corrup¬ 
tion. So long as humanity is enslaved to the consequences of 
Adam’s sin, it can be said to be under its dominion. 

In his commentary of Rom 5:12-21, it is characteristic of 
John that he consistently interprets any implication of an inheri¬ 
tance of sin from Adam as an inheritance of mortality. This is so 

14 De Fide, bk. IV, 22; St John of Damascus: Writings, trans. F. H. Chase, 
Fathers of the Church, vol. 37 (New York, 1958). 

15 Cf. Jugie, Echos d*Orient, no. 138, pp. 149-50; *H\eu0£pcoo£ Tf|V <pu- 
cnv Trfc d^apTioK; tou TrpOTtdropoc; tou 0ocv<5ctou kccI Trjc; cj>0opd<;.. . 
rswr]0dvT£<; £k too *A5dn, <bpoi60£v ccfrtcp. KX^povo^oavrsc; tfjv koc- 
T&pccv Kai tt?)V <$>0op&v. 
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even in his comments on 5:12, where in fact he interprets 
£cf>’ & to be synonymous with &i* o5, through whom, of which 
the antecedent is Adam. Despite his agreement with Augustine 
on the point of grammar, in his exegesis he does not so much as 
mention an inheritance of sin, but immediately writes of a trans¬ 
mission of mortality. 

£(}>’ <5 is in place of 5i’ oS. He says that just as that 
one fell, that is, Adam, even those who did not eat 
from the Tree, all were begotten mortal from him; thus 
also since Christ has arisen and is alive, all flesh par¬ 
takes of immortality. (PG 95, 477A; Cf. Townsend, 

P- 38) 

He says the same thing again in his comments on Rom 5:14: 

He says that just as that one [Adam] became a cause 
of death to those who were begotten from him, even 
those who had not eaten from the tree, so also Christ 
became a patron of righteousness to those of His own, 
even to men who had not acted righteously, which He 
granted to all through the cross. (PG 95, 477D; Town¬ 
send, p. 39) 

His comments on Rom 5:15, 16, 17 leave no doubt that it 
was the one sin of the one man Adam by which death and cor¬ 
ruption were introduced into the world. Yet he too is troubled 
to explain the difference between the “all” of Rom 5:12, 18 and 
the “many” of Rom 5:15, 19. He explains it by a distinction be¬ 
tween a voluntary and an involuntary reception of death, proba¬ 
bly an allusion to the cooperation of individual sin in the estab¬ 
lishment of the,reign of death: “For what reason does he at one 
time say ‘upon all men,’ and at another ‘many’? Because a com¬ 
mon death ruled over all, but it ruled in many by choice” (PG 
95, 480C; Cf. Townsend, p. 41). His comments on Rom 5:19 
reveal the influence of John Chrysostom, first by his attributing 
Paul’s exegesis here to an intention to refute Jewish denials that 
the death of Christ was not able to justify the world, and secondly 
by his interpretation of Paul’s statement “many were made sin¬ 
ners” to mean “liable to death on account of the sin.” 
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Photius of Constantinople has left behind an ample amount 
of material for consideration of his views on a sin of nature. He 
discusses this particular question in his Library Codex 177, 
where he reviews Theodore of Mopsuestia’s book, Against those 
who say that by nature, and not by will, do men fall (PG 103, 
513A-520B). He also specifically addresses the question of the 
interpretation of dtp’ <5 in Rom 5:12 in Ad Amphilocium, 
question 84, and in some of the scholiae included among those 
under the name of Oecumenius of Tricca (PG 101, 553C-556B; 
118, 416BC, 416D-420B, 424B-425D, 428BD). 

The account in the Library contains a number of interesting 
items. From his description of the person whom he regards as 
the originator of the “heresy,” whom he calls by the name of 
Aram, it is clear that he is referring to Jerome, and has some 
garbled information regarding Jerome’s emigration to Palestine 
and his consultations with the Jewish rabbis there during his 
work of translating the Holy Scriptures into Latin. Certainly 
Jerome was a vigorous proponent of the doctrine of original sin. 
Jugie raises the possibility that it was in reaction to Jerome’s 
extremism in the opposite direction that the Council of Diospolis 
exonerated the Pelagians in Palestine. 16 In any case, Photius’ 
statement indicates that it was Jerome who made the most lasting 
impression, though an inaccurate one, on the Eastern tradition. 
Apparently the name of Augustine was not associated with it. 
Photius summarizes Theodore’s outline of the heresy as consist¬ 
ing of five points: 1) mankind sins by nature, not by will; “by 
nature” referring to that nature which Adam had after the fall; 
2) infants, even as they are born, are not exempt from this sin, 
because, since the disobedience of Adam, human nature is fixed 
in sin; in support of this, the practice of infant baptism and Ps. 
51:7 are cited; 3) no one has ever been righteous; 4) even 
Christ Himself was not pure of sin; also, Christ was incarnate 
only in appearance; 5) marriage, sexual desire, ejaculation of 
semen, and all such things associated with human sexuality and 
reproduction are the result of fallen and sinful nature. Certainly 
there is some misrepresentation of the doctrine of original sin, 
particularly in the curious amalgam collected in the fourth point, 
which seems to represent a deduction from a combination of 

lojugie, p. 149. 
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Eastern and Western premises. That Christ Himself was not free 
of sin would seem, to an Easterner, to be a logical conclusion 
from the premise that mankind has inherited a sinful nature, 
since it was axiomatic that Christ had assumed the fullness of 
human nature. The idea that God would impart a special infu¬ 
sion of divine grace to insure the inheritance of a sinless nature 
on the part of Christ (and, as a preliminary, on the Virgin 
Mary) was unknown to them, and also unnecessary. The latter 
part of point four is probably a vague reminiscence of the 
aphthartodocetist heresy, which, as we have seen, is the nearest 
and only approach to the idea of original sin which Eastern 
theologians made on the basis of their own problematics. Photius 
thoroughly approves Theodore’s refutation of all these erroneous 
opinions, and approves his demonstration of their ignorance by 
his (Theodore’s) own correct interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
He is sharply critical, however, of Theodore’s own rather idio¬ 
syncratic ideas, such as the notion that Adam was created mortal 
initially, with God only seeming to impose mortality as a chas¬ 
tisement for sin; or the idea of two remissions of sins, the one 
for what things one has actually done, the other (which Photius 
admits that he has difficulty describing) as a total absence of any 
sin or sinful activity whatsoever. Although Photius criticizes 
this latter conception, he softens his criticism by speculating 
that Theodore arrived at this idea not by his own trend of think¬ 
ing, but in order to resolve the theological difficulty raised by 
the practice of infant baptism, and to answer those who claim 
that infants merit baptism because sin is spread into their nature. 
This difficulty must be resolved by recourse to some other solu¬ 
tion, of which Photius assures the reader there are many. 

This opposition to the doctrine of sin of nature must be 
kept in mind when considering Photius’ comments on Rom 
5:12-21. In Ad. Amph., 84, in response to a specific request for 
an explanation of dcp’ c5 irdvrsq r)[j.apTOV, Photius explains 
that some interpreters have thought the Sep’ <S to have the 
antecedent to “Abdp, others to have the antecedent to 
0ccv<5cto (death), but that he himself finds an antecedent un¬ 
necessary since the phrase is complete itself. It refers not to any 
person or thing, but indicates a causal sense, in the same manner 
as &l6ti (for the reason that, since, wherefore, for which 
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reason). Although numerous examples can be found elsewhere, 
he himself is content to prove this from Paul, by citing 2 Cor 5:4: 
Kcd yap oi ovxec; iv xw aKr|V£i axeva^opev |3apo6p.£Voi, 
£<p’ cp 06 -&£Xop£v ^K&uaacr&ai dXX’ £TT£V&uoacr&ai. 
Manifestly, he says, this was taken in a causal sense, i.e., Aid 
touto aT£vdc^o[i£V. He goes on to explain the meaning of the 
verse in several ways, so there can be no doubt from the content 
that £<p’ cp is intended in a causal sense. Similarly, he says, 
Paul’s use of £<p’ <5 is not ill-considered or haphazard, but he 
means precisely, Aioxi ttco/xeq, cbq y£wr]oap.£Voq fjpapxov, 
“because they all sinned, as he who was begotten.” At this point, 
however, it is not clear whether he means they all sinned “in 
Adam,” in his transgression, or sinned personally and individ¬ 
ually. Considering the customary meaning of dpdpxaiv in 
the Eastern tradition, it is more likely that he meant individually 
in imitation of Adam. The following statement, “For this he 
plainly declared them participants of the penalty; for also par¬ 
ticipation in the action involves them in participation of the 
judgment,” 17 then ought to be understood as referring to the 
common mortality which all merit after the fact, by their 
individual sins. 

In the scholia collected under the name of Oecumenius, 
he repeats fairly similar ideas, although not with the same clarity 
(see PG 101, 553C-556B; 416BC, 416D-420B, 424B-425D, 
428BD). In fact, he proposes as synonyms for £cp’ cp terms he 
previously rejected, which may cast some doubt on the authen¬ 
ticity of these passages. As substitutions for £<p’ <5 irdvx£q rjpap- 
xov, he proposes £cp’ cp s A5dp, or 6i* ov ’A5dp, or 8xi dir’ 
auxm, prepositional phrases which had been suggested previously 
by other writers. The focal point of these various phrases is that 
men commit sins like Adam and receive death because of it, either 
as a direct and immediate result of personal sin, or in the sense 
that the death loosed into the world by Adam only acquires 
power over someone by personal sin. ’Eirl xoOxcp, epical auv- 
ocTTo0vr|crKO[i£V xcp ’Abccp, dep’ <5 Kat auvapapxavopav. 

17 PG 103, 556B; *AXV ouy diiXcoc; <puaiv, ou5£ dKptxcp X6yq>* dXX’ 

<5 TcdvxEc; fipapxov” tout£otiv dXXd "Ai6xi itdvxEq rfx; 6 y£vvrj- 
odpEVoq, fj^iapTOv/’ Touto y dp, auxouq koivcdvouc; Kai xf^c; xipcoptaq 
dn£<j>r|V£. Kal yap f) KOivcov(a xfj<; Trpd^Ecoq elq xr)v koivcovlocv aOxoOq 
Tfjq KaxaSiKric; ouvi*|Xao£V. 
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Here Photius uses £<j>’ <S in the causal sense as “since” or “be¬ 
cause.” He calls Adam the origin (apyr]) and starting point 
(d(f>opp.f]) of evil. The motivation for his insistence on a causal 
sense arises from his anxiety over the apparent contradiction 
between 5:12 and 5:13. Death is the result of sin. If there is 
no law and sin is not reckoned, how can men be accounted 
worthy of death? And yet men do die, and did die before the 
giving of the law to Moses. Photius therefore says: 

Sin, therefore, existed before the law, and it was 
reckoned, but not in the same way as after the law. 

Thus both expressions of the Apostle are right: “Death 
came upon all men because all sinned,” and “where 
there is no law there is no transgression.” For what 
seemed to be a contradiction has been resolved by 
what the divine Paul says: “Until the law sin was in 
the world.” (PG 118, 417B; cf. Townsend, p. 45) 

The law to which Photius here refers is, of course, the natural 
law, to which a number of his predecessors have appealed in 
order to resolve this discrepancy. 

For after the commandment of God had been defined 
and promulgated, he [Adam] transgressed and sinned; 
and they sinned, having despised the self-taught word 
of nature, transgressing what was not introduced in 
an explicit way. (PG 118, 417D; cf. Townsend, 

P- 45) 

Of all the Greek Fathers, Photius is most in agreement 
with the opinions of modern commentators and his name ap¬ 
pears occasionally in their discussions. Like them, he introduces 
consideration of similar uses of dtp’ <5 from another Pauline epistle, 
the only ancient author to do so. It must be conceded, too, that 
he stresses the role of a common inheritance of mortality and 
corruption to a lesser degree than any of his predecessors, lay¬ 
ing greater emphasis on the personal character of sin. Neither 
does he hold to an idea of a racial participation in the sin of 
Adam, his language at that point referring in fact to humanity’s 
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sinning with Adam, as partners, accomplices or collaborators 
through their own sins, not in him (PG 118, 416C). 

Photius’ free criticism of other theologians and uncon¬ 
cerned willingness to diverge from them serve as a reminder 
that, although they were quick to condemn explicit deviations 
from the truth, for the Greeks generally this question was never 
the subject of an explicit dogmatic definition, enforced by ec¬ 
clesiastical authority. Not that any and all opinions could be 
tolerated; the swift and even violent reaction of Orthodox, 
Nestorian, and Monophysite to the idea of sin of nature is 
evidence enough of that. But in this case there were few 
divergences from the commonly held ideas and commonly held 
language which would have been controversial enough to pro¬ 
voke a reaction aimed at the exclusion of specific theological 
options and terminology. Unlike the developments in the West, 
where the exegetical question of Rom. 5:12 had been ruled 
upon by conciliar authority as early as 412, the Byzantine at¬ 
titude was to regard the question as one of theologoumena. 
Byzantine faithfulness to the past and simple conservatism en¬ 
sured, if not a precise conformity, at least a general and 
undebated consensus. 

Among the later Byzantines who wrote commentaries on 
Romans were Arethas of Caesarea (c. 860-940), Theophylact 
of Bulgaria (eleventh century), and Euthymius Zigabenus 
(twelfth century). Arethas was the literary and intellectual suc¬ 
cessor of Photius in the Byzantine revival of classical study. 
Although he wrote commentaries and glosses on many classical 
works, only small fragments of his commentary on Romans are 
extant; of those pertinent to this study, only comments on 5:14, 
20 remain (Staab, p. 655; 6 5’ dpapxiaq to Kp&xoc; Xdpiov 
Gocvoctoc; etc.). The most that can be drawn from them is the 
fact that death draws its power from sin. Fortunately, many 
more texts of Theophylact have been preserved. A student of 
Michael Psellus, he was himself a tutor of a son of Emperor 
Michael VII before his appointment to the see of Achrida 
around the year 1078. His commentary displays the influence 
of John Chrysostom in several places, for example, in his com¬ 
ments on 5:20 and 5:21, respectively: 
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Now he makes clear what the transgression of the 
one man was. He says that it was disobedience because 
of which “many were made sinners,” that is, subject 
to punishment and condemned to death. (PG 124, 

408; cf. Townsend, p. 57) 

He says that sin was in the position of king, that death 
was arrayed by him as a general. If therefore, sin ruled 
over us having such a general as death, much more 
does grace rule in us bringing with it righteousness 
and the destruction of sin and, through the destruc¬ 
tion of sin, the destruction with it of death and the 
ushering in of eternal life. (PG 124, 408; cf. 
Townsend, p. 57) 

These statements seem to be capable of an Augustinian inter¬ 
pretation, particularly the statements about being made subject 
to punishment, about grace ruling in us to bring righteousness 
and the destruction of sin, and about the destruction of death 
through the destruction of sin. This impression is further 
heightened by the fact that Theophylact regarded £<J>’ S as 
having Adam as its antecedent. A careful examination of the 
conclusion which Theophylact has drawn from this indicates, 
however, that his thinking is not so straightforward as that. 

Saying that the Lord Jesus justified us, he retraces to 
the root of evil: sin and death. And he shows that these 
two things through the one man Adam entered into 
the world, sin manifestly and death; and that they were 
destroyed through one man Christ. But what is, S 
they all sinned”? It means, “on account of Adam 
they all sinned”; for when that one fell, even those 
who had not eaten from the tree became mortal be¬ 
cause of him, as if they also stumbled since he 
stumbled. (PG 124, 404C; cf. Townsend, p. 54) 

Even though Theophylact specifically mentions Adam in this 
context, the only inheritance he mentions in immediate con¬ 
junction is the inheritance of mortality. Because of Adam’s 
mortality, they all sinned; they became mortal through him, 
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as if they also committed sin (which they had not). Adam’s 
descendants are reckoned as sinners, not because they them¬ 
selves have sinned, but because they have died; Adam’s sin 
“reigns” in them because they are subject to its consequence 
in Adam, death. 

His purpose is to show that even those who did not 
eat from the tree and did not sin the same way that 
Adam sinned, that they through his sin, were also 
reckoned sinners and they also died.... Thus there 
was sin, and because of it death reigned; likewise, 
death would not have reigned had there been no sin 
to produce it. When therefore, it had been shown 
that sin did not at that time exist as a result of trans¬ 
gression of the law, he asserted that it was the sin of 
Adam through which death reigned “even over them 
that had not sinned,” (PG 124, 405; Townsend, 
p. 54f) 

Two other statements of Theophylact, his comments on Rom. 
5:16 and Rom. 5:18, could also be read in an Augustinian 
sense, but given the overall trend of his thought, it is more 
probable that a direct transmission of death and corruption 
only is intended, and sin as their consequence. 

For the judgment, that is, the condemned sin flowing 
from the one Adam unto condemnation, that is unto 
death or even more sins, was in them always from 
him, so that men were entangled in many sins and in 
death. (PG 124, 408; Townsend, p. 56) 

Therefore as by the offence of one the curse came 
upon all men. “Curse,” which above he calls “con¬ 
demnation,” he now uses in speaking about the 
“offence,” that is, the sin of Adam. (PG 124, 408; 
Townsend, p. 57) 

The first statement has an orthodox meaning if the terms 
“judgment,” “condemned sin,” and “condemnation,” all have 
their content explained by the phrase “death and even more 
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(personal) sins.” In which case, he is saying that human beings 
are entangled in death and many sins because they have re¬ 
ceived them from Adam since the beginning. The second state¬ 
ment identifies “curse” with “condemnation,” which is defined 
as condemnation to death or even more sins, that is, a more 
sinful life. The Augustinian interpretation here would have 
assumed that it meant condemnation to hell and eternal punish¬ 
ment. In neither instance is there found a concept of original 
sin as precisely defined. 


Euthymius Zigabenus, the last commentator to be con¬ 
sidered, was a monk at the TtEpipXeirrov monastery in Con¬ 
stantinople. Besides his commentaries on the Pauline epistles, 
he wrote others on the psalms and the Gospels, as well as a 
treatise on dogma, uccvottMoc AoypaTtKi). For the most part 
he is dependent upon earlier patristic sources, mainly John 
Chrysostom, and reflects the traditional patristic consensus: 
that is, mortality and corruption are physically inherited from 
Adam, but sin is transmitted only through imitation. Thus, 
death spreads to all persons, “just as a portion of the father 
passed over into the progeny”; 18 and, “accordingly, as they were 
first formed, they were made mortal by nature, the partners of 
the nature of the forefather also consequently are partakers of 
mortality” (cf. Calogeras, p. 62). In the same place, comment¬ 
ing on verse 19 in language reminiscent of John Chrysostom, he 
denies the transmission of sin: “and if truly, since Adam sinned, 
those who were from him were constituted sinners on that 
account, they do not deserve punishment. For not from them¬ 
selves did they become sinners.” 19 Men sin in Adam’s sin 
only insofar as they sin in the likeness of Adam’s sin (Calogeras, 
p. 60). With respect to Rom. 5:12d, he emphasizes the personal 
character of sin, and suggests 5 loti (because), and auv (with), 
as alternatives to £<J)’ <S. “Because they all sinned, the ones who 

18 Euthymii Zigabeni, Commentari in XIV Epistolas Sancti Pauli et 
VII Catholicas, ed. Nicephorus Calogeras, tom. I (Athens, 1887), p. 59; 
Ka0cnT£p tiq KXrjpoc; naxpoc; 5ia|3&<; £ 71 ! xoGq £yy6vou<;. 

19 Calogeras, p. 62; Kai \xr\v et, tou *A&ap, dpapx6vTO<;, dpapicoXol 
6id xouxo Kax£axa0r|aav ot ££ aOxou, StK^v ouk 6q>£(Xouatv* ou*5£ ydp 
dcj>’ £aoxcov d^apxcoXol ysydvaotv. 
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followed after the forefather according to the act of sinning, or, 
with Adam they all sinned, and they all had death which was 
accompanied by sin.” 20 So, with this last representative of the 
Byzantine tradition, we find no more nor less than the same 
general consensus developed centuries earlier. 


CONCLUSION 

The diversity of interpretations of <5 among the Greek 
Fathers which we have just reviewed contrasts sharply with the 
uniformity of interpretation in the Latin West. The Greeks felt 
free to entertain several possibilities and, unlike their Latin 
counterparts, did not seek to impose an artificial grammatical 
clarity on the text. In this sense they are nearer to the modern 
sensitivity to nuances than they are to their own historical 
contemporaries. On the other hand, whatever the grammatical 
sense favored by a particular writer, whether as equivalent to 
8ti or 5i6ti (Euthymius, Photius, Oecumenius), or as equiv¬ 
alent to Si* o5 (Theophylact and John of Damascus), or as 
koc0* 8 (Cyril), or as eiri t<5 ©ocvoctw (Theodore, Theodoret, 
Gennadius), each has stated unequivocally two ideas which may 
be taken as the barest and most fundamental consensus: first, 
that humanity has inherited <f>fiop<5c, Tidfioq, and fivqroTrjc; as 
the consequence of Adam’s sin, entailing a doctrine of the 
passions as the immediate motivations for sinful behavior; and 
secondly, an explicit rejection of “sin of nature,” that is to say, 
of a transmission or inheritance of guilt, coupled with an af¬ 
firmation that, whatever guilt may accrue to a person, it can 
only result from their own thoughts and actions. To them, 
such statements as “humanity sinned in Adam,” or “were made 
sinners by Adam’s sin,” meant that persons were liable to death 
on account of Adam’s sin, or that they “sinned in Adam” as 
partners, accomplices or collaborators through their own personal 
sins, not his. They did not participate in his transgression per 
se, nor did they inherit guilt because of it; but insofar as they 
are born “in Adam,” that is, outside of Christ, and are subject 

20 Calogeras, p. 59: **8i6tl tt&vtsq f][iapxov &KoXou0i s jaccvT£<; rep *rrpo- 
ir&xopt xaxd ye t5 dfKxpxrjoai. "H aOv xcp *A8dp Tt&vreq fjpocpxov, koc! 
tic5cvt£<; £axov tov tt] dpapxig itpe^pevov 0&vaxov.” 
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to the mortality, corruption, and passibility which flow from 
Adam, they therefore commit their sins “in Adam.” Once one 
is reborn “in Christ” through baptism and is infused with the 
Spirit of God, one is no longer subject to the passions of the 
flesh, and is liberated from the domination of sins. 

Several of the Greek authors (e.g., Acacius, Diodore, 
Oecumenius, Photius) stress personal sin to the extent that it is 
considered a cause of death, while some others (e.g., Cyril, 
Theodore, Theodoret, Gennadius) write of death as if it were 
the cause of sin. In the first case, there seems to have been some 
understanding of death which perceived it in either a punitive 
or nonpunitive way. A person “merits” death, that is to say, 
experiences death as punishment to the extent to which he 
commits personal sins; for sin, as Paul says, is the sting of death. 
The death of one who is sinless is not punitive, but merely “sleep 
in the Lord,” a period of quiescent anticipation before the 
Parousia and the general resurrection. In the second case, these 
writers have related the commission of personal sin directly to 
the inheritance of mortality, regarding the c5 in Rom. 5:12d as 
having Gavocxoq for its antecedent. The mortal destiny of the 
individual leads to the passionate struggle for existence, to greed 
and to lust, and to the exploitation of other people and created 
things, all of which are sin. It is this state of being destined to 
death which has been called “fear of death,” although it is not 
simply an emotion, but a spiritual passion of the soul, a spon¬ 
taneous recoil from the threat of annihilation and an irresistable 
desire for life, which is the source of the other passions. 

By schematizing the dynamics of human nature and iden¬ 
tifying the free will with the gnomic will, the fallen will which 
has become detached from its natural Godward orientation so 
that it may equally choose against God, Maximus the Confessor 
and John of Damascus have explained how these same sinful 
actions may be simultaneously a free choice and a necessary 
consequence of the passions of a corrupted soul. Admittedly, 
the relation between sin and death which has been suggested 
cannot be found in any one writer in its entirety. Rather, we 
have attempted to integrate some of the ideas of Theodore, 
Cyril and Theodoret with the refinements of Maximus and John, 
in order to achieve a coherent and comprehensive viewpoint— 
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consistent with the traditional emphases of Byzantine chris- 
tology, soteriology, and anthropology—that stresses the antithesis 
of death and corruption over against life and purification. 

Whatever the refinements which may have been worked 
out later, the theologians of the Byzantine period funda¬ 
mentally adhered to the traditions established by earlier genera¬ 
tions. The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists acknowledged 
only a transmission of corruption and death, and tended to 
minimize the relative importance of the detrimental effects of 
the Fall when compared with personal sins. Far more important 
in the present plight of mankind was the fact of continued sinful 
behavior, of which Adam was the initiator and exemplar. This 
continuity of thought extends back through the early Fathers to 
Paul and even to Paul’s predecessors. The content of Paul’s 
preaching and teaching was not devised by him solely in response 
to his experience of Christ, but arose from and incorporated 
elements of earlier Jewish teaching. The book of Wisdom in 
particular offers a number of parallels to Paul’s ideas. What 
distinguishes Paul is precisely his recognition of Jesus of Nazareth 
as the crucified and risen Messiah, Son of God, who has 
ascended into heaven and is soon to return. This fact leads him 
to develop just those elements of the anthropology which he 
had received and which correlated with his developing chris- 
tology, for example, the Christ-Adam typology with the additional 
emphasis on Adam’s sin as the origin of the human condition. 
Like the later Fathers, the tendency of pre-Pauline thought, 
whether deutero-canonical, pseudepigraphical or rabbinical, was 
to admit a transmission of corruption and death, but to regard 
sin as a free, personal act; there is a virtual absence of any 
idea of inherited guilt. Even the intertestamental Jewish idea of 
the “evil inclination,” the yetzer hara’ or cor malignam, which 
could have been the source for Paul’s idea of the <j)p6vr|(j.a xfjq 
capxoc;, does not seem to have implied an idea of inherited 
guilt, which is the sine qua non of the later doctrine of original 
sin. Paul’s vocabulary indicates a direction in which at least one 
strand of Jewish religion was moving at the time, and the pre- 
Pauline writings also indicate the increasing incorporation of 
terms and concepts originally associated with Hellenistic philos¬ 
ophy. Of special significance here are 'rtXsovs^la and SmGupla 
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(greed and covetousness), which Lyonnet has singled out as 
the root and motivation for sinfulness in Paul’s anthropology. 
We have attempted to show that these are consequent upon 
human mortality precisely because life is dependence upon God, 
while rejection and rebellion against God constitute death. The 
struggle for existence is thus a struggle to have life while simul¬ 
taneously refusing to receive it, a contradiction at the root of 
human existence. There is no denying the causative uniqueness 
of Adam’s transgression, which brought the power of sin into 
the world, and through sin, death. It is through death that sin 
exercises its power, because on account of death people com¬ 
mit further sins which poison and embitter both their living 
and their dying. Paul identifies the flesh as the locus of corrup¬ 
tion and death as well as of sin’s activities. It is a battleground 
on which a warlike struggle is being fought. Opposed to the 
temptations of the devil, the passions, sins, and all corruption 
of the flesh, is the life-giving Spirit of God, through whom first 
the soul, then the body is restored, sanctified, and deified. The 
contrast between Christ and Adam is a contrast between the 
one who has restored life through obedience, and one who had 
lost it through disobedience, together with all those born of 
him. Rom. 5:12d offers a tantalizing opportunity for a proof- 
text to epitomize this idea, but unfortunately a single transla¬ 
tion to the exclusion of all others cannot be obtained. It is to 
the credit of the Byzantine tradition that although these ideas 
were accepted in varying degrees, none attempted to achieve 
clarity and certainty by suppressing the difliculties which the 
text presents. 
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60th ANNIVERSARY OF 
ST SERGIUS INSTITUTE, PARIS 

The St Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, 
France, celebrated its sixtieth anniversary on the 16th of June, 
1985. Recognized as a major center for Orthodox theology 
since its foundation in 1925, the Institute has long exercised 
an important witness within the Western world. The only grad¬ 
uate Orthodox seminary in Western Europe, St Sergius In¬ 
stitute offers the equivalent of Master of Divinity, Master of 
Theology and Doctor of Theology degrees. Each year a total 
of twenty-five to thirty students are enrolled for the two Masters 
degrees, and classes are attended by about the same number of 
auditors. For more than fifteen years, all courses have been 
taught in French. 

More than 500 of the Institute’s graduates have served the 
Church as priests, and some thirty of these have been elevated 
to the episcopacy, including Ignatius IV, the present Patriarch 
of Antioch. Numerous other graduates serve as lay theologians 
and professors of theology throughout the world. 

Protopresbyter Alexis Kniazeff, Rector of the Institute, 
delivered the keynote lecture at the anniversary celebration, 
which was presided over by Archbishop George (Wagner), 
Archbishop of France and Western Europe under the Patri¬ 
archate of Constantinople. In his moving talk, Fr Alexis traced 
the major steps in the founding and development of the In¬ 
stitute. He spoke particularly of all those, now deceased, who 
contributed significantly to its overall life and growth, noting 
as well the distinguished scholars, both living and dead, who 
over the years have received honorary doctoral degrees from 
“St Sergius.” 
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Fr Alexis noted several indicators concerning the future: 
(1) Thanks to financial aid offered by the World Council of 
Churches, by Catholic and Protestant friends, as well as by 
the city of Paris, the Institute has been able to undertake im¬ 
portant repair work on existing buildings and to construct 
a major new building that includes kitchen and dining room, 
a lounge, student rooms and two faculty apartments. (2) The 
recent creation of a three-level series of theological correspond¬ 
ence courses has had a significant impact, and those enrolled 
now number nearly 300, the majority of whom are Orthodox. 
(3) Paris has become an important theological center and, as 
the seat of the Interepiscopal Committee (the equivalent of our 
SCOBA), will in future years have a continuing need for a 
graduate level Orthodox seminary. (4) And an Institute such 
as St Sergius is needed to maintain serious ecumenical dialogue. 
These various factors all indicate the urgency for preserving 
the Institute and furthering its growth. The greatest sign of its 
future role and promise, in the words of its Rector, is “the 
spirit of faith and sacrifice of all those who teach, study and 
work here” under material conditions that continue to be far 
from easy. 

Olivier Clement, Professor of Moral Theology, then spoke 
of the theological output of the Institute over the past years 
of its existence. He referred to “St Sergius” as the central point 
of encounter between modern Western thought and Orthodox 
tradition, a place where “the experience of freedom and openess 
has not destroyed that Tradition but has rather deepened and 
clarified it in a spirit of faithful creativity..., of accepted diver¬ 
sity, of disinterested witness ..., the goal being not to denounce 
but to proclaim.” 

The Rev Nicholas Cernokrak, Director of Students and 
head of the correspondence-course program at the Institute, 
spoke of the significance of “St Sergius” from the perspective 
of his own Serbian tradition. “For those of us who have come 
from Eastern Europe,” he said, “the Institute stands as a theo¬ 
logical school that is wholly free in its research and in its over¬ 
all life.” He stressed the importance of a theology that he finds 
to be “more scientific and more critical than in our countries, 
yet deeply rooted in the Church’s liturgical life.” The “eucharistic 
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theology” taught and lived at “St Sergius,” he added, “has a 
special importance for our national churches.” 

Professor of Church History and Pastoral Theology, Fr 
Elie Melia stressed the point that “St Sergius Institute was from 
the start the product of an ecumenical effort, and not simply 
an act of charity of the rich towards the poor [Russian 
emigres]... St Sergius is by its very nature ecumenical.” He 
noted that members of the St Sergius faculty have been present 
and active in the ecumenical movement since the Faith and 
Order meeting in Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927. The Ortho¬ 
dox, he added, can best serve that movement today by working 
diligently towards real unity among Christian people. 

The evening’s lectures and other activities were preceded 
by a service of thanksgiving, celebrated by Archbishop George. 
Present at the service were Metropolitan Meletios, representative 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in France and President of the 
Interepiscopal Committee, together with the Roman Catholic 
prelate of Paris, Marie Cardinal Lustiger, and Bishop Robert 
Appleyard of the Episcopal Church of America. 

[Adapted from an announcement in Service Orthodoxe de Presse 
(SOP), July-August, 1985.] 
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John Travis. In Defense of the Faith: The Theology of Patriarch 
Nikephoros of Constantinople . Hellenic College Press, Brook¬ 
line, Massachusetts. 1984. xvii +182 pp. no price. 

Father John Travis of Holy Cross Theological School has made 
a valuable contribution to the study of the Patriarch Nikephoros 
(806-815) and more particularly to his role in the developing ico¬ 
noclastic controversy in its so-called second phase between 815 and 
843. The topic has been dealt with before, most particularly by Paul 
J. Alexander in The Patriarch Nikephoros of Constantinople: Eccle¬ 
siastical Policy and Image Worship in the Byzantine Empire (1958). 
Nowhere, however, is Nikephoros as thoroughly analyzed and his 
thinking elucidated in its philosophical implications as it is by Travis 
in this superb monograph. 

In his brief introduction, Travis sets the tone for his work. His 
aim is to refute the too common historical charge that iconoclasm 
was of little historical and intellectual importance and that the 
theological climate of Byzantium was moribund by 815. It was 
commonly believed that iconoclastic controversy (726-843) was 
proof of the sterility of Byzantine theology, a theology which could 
only conjure up the scholastic proofs and summaries of St John of 
Damascus. It is personalities such as Nikephoros and Theodore the 
Studite who witness to the contrary. 

Travis is part of that movement that seeks to investigate ico¬ 
noclasm from the perspective of the individuals who took part in it, 
together with their literary achievements (p. 1). While it is true 
that iconoclasm was a complex phenomenon, involving cultural, 
political, and economic factors, Travis ably demonstrates that the 
later phase of the controversy from 815 to 843, produced the most 
vigorous and creative defense of icons on a theological and philo¬ 
sophical plane. He successfully and exhaustively treats the different 
aspects of Nikephoros’ theological thought, as a glance at his table 
of contents indicates. This is indeed a significant task as Nikephoros 
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like many Byzantine theologians, tended to be unsystematic. Travis 
approaches Nikephoros’ works through the categories of God, world, 
angels, aesthetics, man, Christ, mission and salvation, church, sacra¬ 
ments, tradition, and ecclesiology. He uses Nikephoros’ iconodulic 
writings as the context for a systematic presentation, and so the title 
In Defense of the Faith . 

By far Travis’ most valuable contribution, as I have been in¬ 
formed by several of my own students, is his elucidation of the 
theology of icons and his attacks on the iconoclast arguments of the 
emperor Constantine V. His chapter five on Aesthetics, in which he 
considers Nikephoros’ definition of the painter and the product (the 
icon), is especially interesting and offers a new slant on the contro¬ 
versy. Nikephoros elaborates an Orthodox defense of icons that 
transcends the biblical, which could only take the iconophiles so far 
and equally serve the tendentious needs of the iconoclasts. He then 
goes on to consider the relationship between image and archetype. 
He attacks the fundamental positions of the iconoclasts, that the 
image and the archetype are the same in essence. The patriarch 
makes a distinction between difference in essence with respect to 
matter, and identity with respect to subject (p. 49). The image by 
its nature can only be an image if it differs from the original; if it 
does not, then it is the original. While this may seem like a word 
game, Nikephoros aims at the philosophical basis of the iconoclasm, 
that is, the argument that the image and the archetype are homo - 

ousios . What prevents an idol from being a true image is the fact 

that the idol has no archetype. Most interesting is Travis’ presenta¬ 
tion of the patriarch’s use of “particle identity” between the icon 
and archetype. While there is no ontological identity, there is a like¬ 
ness or similitude. So then in a sense the image is indeed the object. 

But in just what sense is not made clear. They may be different 

objects, but they are the same subjects, and it is apparently this 
which “connects” the image to the archetype. In another place, 
Nikephoros replaces “particle identity” with the expression “bond 
of one activity” between the icon and the archetype. We are here 
discussing more than religious art; we are speaking of some sort of 
a sacramental relationship between the two. They are in fact, as 
Travis summarizes, identical in subject but not in substance; identical 
enough, in fact, for Nikephoros to affirm a synergeia between the 
image and the archetype, a theologically dangerous but philosophic¬ 
ally defensible position which appears to be the foundation for 
Orthodox iconography. 

Travis next takes up Nikephoros’ iconophilic theme in his treat¬ 
ment of the hypostatic union in Christ. This is the more traditional 
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eighth century theme, to which Nikephoros adds the argument of 
“circumscribability,” because, in the grossest Aristotelian sense, the 
historical Christ was “touchable.” The same theme holds true for 
his treatment of Mariology; the Theotokos is approached from the 
perspective of the one from whom Christ inherited circumscribability. 
It is ultimately Chalcedon which is the basis for the pictorial repre¬ 
sentation of the Christ (p. 81). Theodore of Studios and Nikephoros 
completed the work of Chalcedon, by establishing it firmly in Byzan¬ 
tium where it had received only formal and equivocal acceptance. 

Father Travis has made a valuable contribution concerning not 
only the iconoclastic controversy, but the ecclesiastical history of 
the period and the development of Orthodox thought as well. It is 
appropriate, even with the best of works, to note limitations. First, 
I would have appreciated clarification or details on what Nikephoros 
means by the relationship between the icon and the archetype. It is 
this which in Orthodox Christian thought remains an open area. 
When such an elucidation is done, it will be rooted in Nikephoros’ 
work, as Travis has indicated. Second, I would have preferred a treat¬ 
ment of Nikephoros which placed him more fully in the context of 
the ecclesiastical conflicts of the period, for instance, with his occa¬ 
sional antagonist Theodore the Studite. Third, I would have appre¬ 
ciated a more specific introduction to Nikephoros’ philosophical 
presuppositions. Finally, a more sympathetic treatment of Paul J. 
Alexander’s work on Nikephoros would have placed Travis’ In 
Defense of The Faith in a historiographical context. Travis, in fact, 
is not competing with Alexander and appears to take exception to 
him in only one place (p. 13). 

I would like to recommend Father Travis’ book to any student 
of Byzantine ecclesiastical history or thought. I would particularly 
like to recommend his systematization of Nikephoros’ thought to 
any non-Orthodox Christian who is looking for a brilliant defense 
of icons as well as a brilliant analysis of that defense. 

Dr John L. Boojamra 


The Hidden Ground of Love: The Letters of Thomas Merton on 
Religious Experience and Social Concerns . Selected and edited 
by William H. Shannon; Farrar, Strauss and Giroux; New York 
1985. $27.95 

The accidental death of Thomas Merton in 1968 put an end 
to one of the more curious literary careers of our time. In 1941, at 
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eighth century theme, to which Nikephoros adds the argument of 
“circumscribability,” because, in the grossest Aristotelian sense, the 
historical Christ was “touchable.” The same theme holds true for 
his treatment of Mariology; the Theotokos is approached from the 
perspective of the one from whom Christ inherited circumscribability. 
It is ultimately Chalcedon which is the basis for the pictorial repre¬ 
sentation of the Christ (p. 81). Theodore of Studios and Nikephoros 
completed the work of Chalcedon, by establishing it firmly in Byzan¬ 
tium where it had received only formal and equivocal acceptance. 

Father Travis has made a valuable contribution concerning not 
only the iconoclastic controversy, but the ecclesiastical history of 
the period and the development of Orthodox thought as well. It is 
appropriate, even with the best of works, to note limitations. First, 
I would have appreciated clarification or details on what Nikephoros 
means by the relationship between the icon and the archetype. It is 
this which in Orthodox Christian thought remains an open area. 
When such an elucidation is done, it will be rooted in Nikephoros’ 
work, as Travis has indicated. Second, I would have preferred a treat¬ 
ment of Nikephoros which placed him more fully in the context of 
the ecclesiastical conflicts of the period, for instance, with his occa¬ 
sional antagonist Theodore the Studite. Third, I would have appre¬ 
ciated a more specific introduction to Nikephoros’ philosophical 
presuppositions. Finally, a more sympathetic treatment of Paul J. 
Alexander’s work on Nikephoros would have placed Travis’ In 
Defense of The Faith in a historiographical context. Travis, in fact, 
is not competing with Alexander and appears to take exception to 
him in only one place (p. 13). 

I would like to recommend Father Travis’ book to any student 
of Byzantine ecclesiastical history or thought. I would particularly 
like to recommend his systematization of Nikephoros’ thought to 
any non-Orthodox Christian who is looking for a brilliant defense 
of icons as well as a brilliant analysis of that defense. 

Dr John L. Boojamra 


The Hidden Ground of Love: The Letters of Thomas Merton on 
Religious Experience and Social Concerns . Selected and edited 
by William H. Shannon; Farrar, Strauss and Giroux; New York 
1985. $27.95 

The accidental death of Thomas Merton in 1968 put an end 
to one of the more curious literary careers of our time. In 1941, at 
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the age of twenty-seven, Merton entered the Cistercian monastery 
of Our Lady of Gethsemane, taking upon profession a vow of silence. 
By the time he died, he had published several dozen books, and 
almost innumerable essays, articles and introductions, still not en¬ 
tirely published in book form, in addition to keeping a detailed 
private journal (to be published twenty-five years from the time of 
his death), and carrying on a massive correspondence. The extent 
of this last may be judged from the fact that this volume of selected 
letters, the first of four, runs to almost seven hundred pages. Even 
so, the letters date almost entirely from the last decade of Merton’s 
life, do not include correspondents’ replies, and have in some cases 
been edited for length. This would seem to suggest a certain restless¬ 
ness on the part of the ‘silent’ monk. 

The suspicion is borne out by the contents of the book: letters 
dealing with “religious experience and social concerns.” Correspond¬ 
ents include the Sufi scholar Abdul Aziz, the Berrigans, Erich Fromm, 
Dorothy Day, Rabbi Zalman Schachter, Zen master D. T. Suzuki, 
Ethel Kennedy, Rosemary Reuther, James Douglass, John Heid- 
brink, Gordon Zahn, Aldous Huxley, Dr Amiya Chakravarty, Paul 
Tillich, and Sergius Bolshakoff. In itself, this wide range of interest 
and sympathy is to be praised; but what is disturbing is to find 
Merton, chameleon-like, taking on not only the concerns and priori¬ 
ties, but even the spirituality, of whatever person he happens to be 
addressing. He observes Ramadan with Aziz, promises to say the 
Jesus Prayer for Archimandrite Sophrony’s community, informs 
A. M. Allchin that he has been using Lancelot Andrewes’ Preces 
Privatae, and barely pulls back from daily recitation of the Koran. 
To his friends in the peace movement he writes passionately of his 
social concerns, to others of his desire to withdraw from politics and 
concentrate on spiritual growth. The one constant seems to be his 
refusal to identify himself as an ordinary Cistercian monk—the one 
attitude perhaps most essential in monastic spirituality. 

This instability may result, in part, because Merton was first 
and foremost a writer, a literary artist; by vocation, then, a man 
called to reflect others. Further, like artists, he was inclined to a 
form of natural-aesthetic mysticism, and it was this that formed the 
basis of his religious beliefs. Thus, he tended to avoid ‘dogma’ in 
favour of ‘experience,’ and found that this bare ‘experience’ was 
more or less universal; leaving him, perhaps to his own dismay, 
without any very clear basis for his Christian faith. 

In part, too, Merton seems always to have needed to see himself 
as ‘different,’ not ‘one of the crowd.’ He was of a nervous disposi¬ 
tion, as is clear from his own autobiography. It has even been 
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suggested that Merton remained at Gethsemane despite all dif¬ 
ficulties, because he knew he needed that rigid structure to keep 
him from destroying himself. 

Not all of Merton’s problems and uncertainties can be laid at 
his own door, however. He reflects conflicts within the Roman 
Catholicism of his day, most particularly, concerning the role of the 
Church, and of the monk, in contemporary politics. Merton cor¬ 
rectly perceived that monasticism is a prophetic vocation. However, 
rather than emphasizing the prophetic role of the monastic life per se, 
he came to feel that the monk is called specifically to prophetic 
utterance. This is perhaps understandable. When too sharp a distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between ‘religious life’ and ‘secular life’—when the 
individual Christian is no longer summoned to speak and act as 
one who is not ‘of the world’—then it is a natural assumption that the 
vowed, ‘career’ religious must take on this role, not only in excep¬ 
tional circumstances, but as a matter of course. 

But, in fact, Merton was a prophet with little to say. His in¬ 
sights into the political situation, though compassionate, were not 
deep. His contribution to inter-faith dialogue must be questioned: 
what can one do with the statement, “Schuon [an Islamic scholar] 
is talking exactly as we do about Christ, except that he formally 
excludes the incarnation”? (The distinction, Merton adds, though 
enormous, is “technical”). It may be that Merton will turn out to 
have made his most important contribution precisely as a poet and 
essayist. If overestimated as a religious figure, he is usually under¬ 
estimated as an artist. 

The second volume in this series will present personal letters; 
the third, letters to contemporary literary figures; and the last, letters 
on spiritual direction and monastic renewal. All promises to be, at 
the very least, worth reading. Perhaps in another way than he 
intended, Merton does stand as a sign for the times. 

Sarah M. Helwig 


Brian Hebblethwaite, The Christian Hope. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1985. $9.95 


Hope, as Brian Hebblethwaite says in his preface, may not be 
the most important of the theological virtues; nevertheless, it lies 
close to the heart of Christianity. Indeed, it could be suggested that 
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suggested that Merton remained at Gethsemane despite all dif¬ 
ficulties, because he knew he needed that rigid structure to keep 
him from destroying himself. 

Not all of Merton’s problems and uncertainties can be laid at 
his own door, however. He reflects conflicts within the Roman 
Catholicism of his day, most particularly, concerning the role of the 
Church, and of the monk, in contemporary politics. Merton cor¬ 
rectly perceived that monasticism is a prophetic vocation. However, 
rather than emphasizing the prophetic role of the monastic life per se, 
he came to feel that the monk is called specifically to prophetic 
utterance. This is perhaps understandable. When too sharp a distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between ‘religious life’ and ‘secular life’—when the 
individual Christian is no longer summoned to speak and act as 
one who is not ‘of the world’—then it is a natural assumption that the 
vowed, ‘career’ religious must take on this role, not only in excep¬ 
tional circumstances, but as a matter of course. 

But, in fact, Merton was a prophet with little to say. His in¬ 
sights into the political situation, though compassionate, were not 
deep. His contribution to inter-faith dialogue must be questioned: 
what can one do with the statement, “Schuon [an Islamic scholar] 
is talking exactly as we do about Christ, except that he formally 
excludes the incarnation”? (The distinction, Merton adds, though 
enormous, is “technical”). It may be that Merton will turn out to 
have made his most important contribution precisely as a poet and 
essayist. If overestimated as a religious figure, he is usually under¬ 
estimated as an artist. 

The second volume in this series will present personal letters; 
the third, letters to contemporary literary figures; and the last, letters 
on spiritual direction and monastic renewal. All promises to be, at 
the very least, worth reading. Perhaps in another way than he 
intended, Merton does stand as a sign for the times. 

Sarah M. Helwig 


Brian Hebblethwaite, The Christian Hope. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1985. $9.95 


Hope, as Brian Hebblethwaite says in his preface, may not be 
the most important of the theological virtues; nevertheless, it lies 
close to the heart of Christianity. Indeed, it could be suggested that 
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it is only the covenant tradition inherited by Christianity from 
Judaism that offers a real basis for a hope for the world that is not 
only hope in the world. Yet there has been little examination of the 
role of hope in the thought of Christian theologians. This deficiency 
Hebblethwaite, University Lecturer in Divinity at Cambridge, is 
attempting in part to remedy. 

Because the author has chosen a broad survey, extending from 
the Old Testament to the present, his treatment is necessarily brief; 
and, sadly, it is also somewhat superficial. The book is clearly de¬ 
signed as a college text, and it concentrates more on listing names, 
dates, and broad outlines of thought than on analysis. This is less 
true of the final section that deals with the twentieth century. Here 
Hebblethwaite seems more at home, more inclined to raise and dis¬ 
cuss questions and to examine the implications of the ideas he pre¬ 
sents. 

Perhaps most interesting is the last chapter, in which Hebble¬ 
thwaite presents his own views on the features essential to a Chris¬ 
tian eschatology, drawn particularly from the contemporary theolo¬ 
gians he has dealt with. Since the book deals not at all with escha¬ 
tology in Orthodox theology, (because “there has not been space”— 
properly, the work should be titled The Western Christian Hope), 
and since, except for a confused reference to theosis , Hebblethwaite 
gives little indication that he is acquainted with Orthodox thought, 
it is interesting to find a number of traditional doctrinal beliefs 
presented as new discoveries of this century: for example, the rela¬ 
tionship between “this-worldly and other-worldly hope,” the trans¬ 
formation rather than rejection of the values of this life in the life 
to come, the simultaneous presence and futurity of the Kingdom, 
the inseparability of the individual and the social aspects of hope. It 
should be noted, however, that with his Western background, Heb¬ 
blethwaite draws out the implications of these ideas for life and action 
in this world, something that Orthodox theologians have at times 
neglected to do. 

The lack of grounding in traditional teaching does leave gaps 
and weaknesses in Hebblethwaite’s presentation of Christian escha¬ 
tology. Furthermore, for a book intended to serve as a text, it 
presents a somewhat distorted picture by omitting the long history 
behind the ideas today’s theologians are ‘discovering.’ Supplemented 
by patristic and later Orthodox material, however, it could serve as 
a useful introduction to an important topic. 


Sarah M. Helwig 
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Matthew the Poor, The Communion of Love. Foreword by Henri 

J. M. Nouwen. Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary 

Press, 1984. Pp. 234. Paperback. $8.95 

The Coptic Orthodox Church is not too well known in this 
country, even among the majority Chalcedonian Orthodox. The 
availability in English of some of the writings of a Coptic monk, 
Matta el Meskin, Matthew the Poor, who as a pharmacist at the 
age of twenty-nine disposed of all his earthly possessions except for 
a cloak and devoted himself to the ascetic life, will provide readers 
first-hand with the opportunity to experience the vitality of that 
Church and the vibrancy of that monastic tradition. 

Father Matta is the spiritual father of the Monastery of St 
Macarius in the desert of Scetis (Scete), Wadi El-Natroon in Egypt. 
In 1948 he entered the Monastery of St Samuel the Confessor, south 
of Fayoum, and lived for twenty years as a hermit in various loca¬ 
tions. An ascetic in the tradition of the great anchorite St Anthony, 
Father Matta has published more than fifty major works and hun¬ 
dreds of articles and sermons that regularly appear in St Mark, the 
monthly review of the Monastery of St Macarius. The collection 
published by the St Vladimir’s Press is the first of its kind in the 
English language and includes only a selection of the works that have 
been translated from English into Russian, French, German, Italian, 
and Japanese. 

The Communion of Love includes twenty titles that are arranged 
by subject, beginning with Old Testament prophecies about Jesus 
Christ, through the spiritual exposition of the mystery of the Church’s 
teaching on salvation, to the present searchings of the Church, 
including two articles on the Theotokos, who is the personified image 
of the Church. The subjects covered embrace “How to Read the 
Bible”; “Christ of the Old and New Testaments”; “The Christ of 
History: A Living Christ”; “The Hidden Aspect of the Nativity”; 
“The Righteousness of Humility”; “Repentance and Asceticism in 
the Gospel”; “Repentance”; “The Deep Meaning of Fasting”; 
“Gethsemane and the Problem of Suffering”; “The Passion of Jesus 
Christ in our Life”; “Resurrection and Redemption in the Orthodox 
Concept”; “Between the Resurrection and the Ascension”; “The 
Ascension of Christ”; “Pentecost: The Promise of the Father”; “The 
Holy Spirit in Dogmatic Theology and in Ascetic Theology”; “The 
Holy Spirit in the Conflict Between the Enemy and the Kingdom of 
God”; “The Assumption of the Body of the Virgin Mary”; “The 
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Virgin in the Theology of the Church”; “One Church and One 
Catholic Church”; and “Christian Unity.” 

The articles in The Communion of Love are written by a mystic 
whose profound spirituality influences the straightforward, unre¬ 
lentingly Orthodox approach. For Father Matthew, “A sincere and 
humble acceptance of obedience to God that springs from a heart 
undefiled by falsehood, hypocrisy, love of display or exhibitionism, 
and not looking for any particular results, may be considered the 
beginning of the true knowledge of God,” because “the spiritual 
understanding of the Gospel and of God is the result of a relationship 
with God through obedience to His commandments” (p. 21). The 
Gospel makes clear that “Christ cannot reveal Himself to anyone 
except through the heavenly Father. This discloses to us the extent 
of the profound, substantial, and infinite relationship of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, not only in their personal entity, but 
also in relation to the capability of their manifestation; it is only 
in His totality that God may be revealed” (p. 58). It is through 
the incarnation of Christ that the Gospel can move between history 
and eternity, and “In the birth of Jesus, God has been personally 
revealed ... the invisible has been seen and the unknowable has 
become known in a vivid manifestation of the glory of God” (ibid.). 
With the Nativity has come the Kingdom of God: “Because Christ 
united in Himself the will of the Father with the will of humankind 
and made of them His own single will, He was able to grant us the 
great grace by which we become able to fulfill the will of God in our 
life” (p. 77). Repentance Father Matthew sees as only ending in 
union with God, as constant change, as actualization, and as an act 
of grace. Asceticism he views as “that constant working toward 
conforming the human will and mind to the will and mind of God” 
(p. 89). Father Mattha insists that in the Orthodox Church faith and 
works are inseparable from the living person and have their source 
in Christ. The resurrection is both the foundation and the summit— 
“a tangible reality of faith,” which “transformed all the humiliating 
and painful sorrows of the cross into honor, triumph and glory” 
(p. 147). The resurrection, therefore, is the foundation of the act 
of redemption and the restoration of the love and eternal life lost 
through transgression and separation from God. Resurrection is 
viewed as the restoration of life to man, just as the ultimate end of 
incarnation is the renewal of man. 

Father Matthew spends a good deal of time showing that Christ 
granted human nature the spirit and the power of the Resurrection 
and of the Ascension through the Holy Spirit. It is the Ascension 
that is the particular feast and daily concern of the monks. Finally, 
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it should be noted that Father Matthew gives special attention to the 
Virgin who is “on a level higher than all other prophets and human 
beings. Her blessedness is a state higher than that of humankind, 
for she receives it from God through her humility and worthiness to 
bear the Word of God” (p. 209). He also stresses the wholeness 
and unity of the Church, “the new creation,” whose Catholicity is 
that of Christ. The Church is the mystical body of Christ: “one, 
great, pure body, one spirit intimate and loving, one reconciled man 
whose head is Christ, to whom pertains all that belongs to races, 
peoples, colors, and tongues concerning privileges and talents, but 
void of any division, dispute, or discrimination—which is exactly 
what is meant by the “ ‘catholicity’ of the Church” (p. 219). “The 
Church is one because it is the unbreakable house of the Father” 
(p. 222), says Father Matthew in unmistakably clear language, but 
he also insists that the true meaning of Christian unity is to be found 
in the “state of divine weakness over against the world— like that of 
their Master, who surrendered His infinite power to be crucified” 
(p. 232). 

The Communion of Love is a remarkably christocentric/ 
theocentric book that stands in radical contrast to our anthropocentric 
age. It is a book that will be appreciated by Chalcedonian and non- 
Chalcedonian Orthodox alike. It has the distinct virtue of providing 
thoroughly Orthodox Christian reflections on very basic Orthodox 
doctrines, talking about those in clear, forceful language with a firm 
Scriptural basis and in profoundly spiritual terms. This is a book 
that reaches out from the desert, from the very foundations of 
Christianity itself, to deliver the challenging message of the Gospel 
in powerful, meaningful terms for the contemporary Christian. 

John E. Rexine 


Peter E. Gillquist, Making America Orthodox . Preface by A1 
Kiviadis and C. Calivas. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press, 1984. Pp. 32. Paper. $2.50. 

Peter E. Gillquist, the author of this booklet, is presiding bishop 
of the Evangelical Orthodox Church headquartered in Santa Bar¬ 
bara, California, whose clergy and laity have come principally from 
the Protestant evangelical tradition and who have the simple and 
dear desire “to stand in the mainstream of the Orthodox faith and 
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Ward Powers, Learn to Read the Greek New Testament: An Ap¬ 
proach to New Testament Greek Based on Linguistic Principles. 
Sydney, NSW, Australia: Anzea Publishers; Exeter, Devon, 
U.K.: The Pater Noster Press; Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A., 
1983. Fourth Edition. Pp. 336. Cloth. $19.95. 

Cullen I. K. Story and J. Lyle Story, Greek to Me: Learning 
New Testament Greek Through Memory Visualization . Illus¬ 
trated by Peter Allen Miller. San Francisco: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, 1979. Pp. 340. Paperback. $10.95. 

It is perhaps little known and certainly ironic that more New 
Testament Greek is taught in American colleges and universities 
than classical or modern Greek. It is consequently not surprising that 
little notice is taken of books published for the teaching of Ne\y 
Testament Greek in classical and modern Greek journals. Rather, 
it is more likely that such notices would appear in theological and 
religious journals and periodicals. 

The two books reviewed here utilize two different methodologies 
for the teaching of New Testament Greek. Learn to Read the Greek 
New Testament , first published in 1979, appeared in a revised and 
enlarged second edition in 1980 in two volumes, then again in a 
third revised edition in one volume in 1982, and in 1983 in a fourth 
edition. The author holds a B.A. degree in Greek from the Univers¬ 
ity of Sydney, an M.A. in Linguistic Science from the University 
of Reading, and a Ph.D. from the University of London in New 
Testament Research. The publication of Powers’s volume is a joint 
international venture and is based on the six principles of (1) frame¬ 
work learning; (2) natural language acquisition; (3) immediate 
introduction to the target material; (4) low threshold of utility; (5) 
morphological analysis and pattern recognition; and (6) progressive 
presentation followed by a systematic revision. This particular meth¬ 
odology aims at applying the principles of linguistic science to the 
analysis of New Testament Greek, as well as introducing the student 
to the language in the shortest time possible with maximum results, 
while at the same time using all the student’s natural resources to 
reinforce rapid language learning. 

Learn to Read the Greek New Testament contains a Beginner’s 
Course in nine lessons (with additional assistance in an Appendix 
A for students who wish to work on their own or who need the 
lessons to be broken into smaller units); an Intermediate Course 
of eighteen lessons, Parts 1 and 2 (with a Reference Section giving 
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a systematic presentation in Appendices C and D of all the paradigms 
of conjugation and declension), and explanations in an Appendix E 
of how the Greek language functions. There is also a Teacher’s 
Manual (Appendix B) on how to teach New Testament Greek 
according to modern linguistic principles, plus footnotes and bibliog¬ 
raphy, a Greek vocabulary and index, and an index to topics. 

Dr. Powers makes the point that “the purpose of this course 
is to equip the ordinary Christian with the ability to read and under¬ 
stand the Greek New Testament, the primary emphasis is upon 
learning to read Greek” (p. 13). In this book there is heavy em¬ 
phasis on learning grammar on an explanation basis. There is no 
formal instruction on how to translate from English into Greek and 
much less emphasis on the learning of vocabulary as it is usually 
featured in introductory language textbooks. The most attractive 
feature of this book is probably the very ample selection of excerpts 
from the New Testament (20 or 30 for each lesson). The gram¬ 
matical explanations are full and the notes on the Greek New Testa¬ 
ment selections are very ample. This is definitely a book for the 
mature student that can be adjusted to the learning pace of the 
individual student. 

Greek to Me is a different kind of book in twenty-one heavily 
illustrated (with cartoon figures) chapters. The authors have de¬ 
veloped a mnemonic system through the clever use of various 
memory devices “to encourage and motivate students to learn both 
the grammar and vocabulary of Koine Greek in a creative and pro¬ 
ductive way” that seeks to relate visually the known to the unknown. 
Vocabulary and idioms of New Testament Greek—almost 600 words 
—are introduced, the large majority of which occur twenty-five times 
or more, with the exercises using each word at least two or three 
times. The illustrations and stories are adapted from Biblical narra¬ 
tives of the Greek Old Testament (The Septuagint) and the Greek 
New Testament, and there is one reading from “The Martyrdom 
of Polycarp” (ca. A.D. 155) from the Apostolic Fathers, and an¬ 
other is modeled after Justin Martyr’s Second Apology . A typical 
lesson would include a section on vocabulary, foundational concepts 
(grammar), observations, memory aids, practice, enrichment, a 
reading assignment, plus notes. The appendix includes a review of 
accents of enclitics, paradigms of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, and 
a Greek-to-English vocabulary. The book is intended as a brisk and 
breezy introduction to New Testament Greek that capitalizes on the 
use of the eye, the mind and the imagination in the learning process. 
It can be used in college or seminary classes or as a self-instruction 
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manual. There is also a box of word cards available for use along 
with this book. 

Of the authors of Greek to Me, Cullen I. K. Story is Associate 
Professor of New Testament Studies at Princeton Theological Semin¬ 
ary and J. Lyle Story, his son, is a graduate of Fuller Theological 
Seminary, who has taught at a number of seminaries and Bible col¬ 
leges. They have joined forces to provide an introductory New 
Testament Greek book that crosses generational lines and can make 
learning New Testament Greek a pleasant experience rather than a 
chore. 

Both Ward Powers’s Learn to Read the Greek New Testament 
and the Story’s Greek to Me are clear evidence of continued wide 
interest in and concern for the teaching and learning of koine Greek. 
Both books, in their own distinct ways, seek to provide the con¬ 
temporary student with useful and productive means to achieve that 
end. Both insist that a proper understanding of the meaning of the 
New Testament requires a solid knowledge of the Greek language 
in which the New Testament was written. 

John E. Rexine 


Henrik Birnbaum and Michael S. Flier (eds.). Medieval Russian 
Culture. (California Slavic Studies, Vol 12) Berkeley: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1984. xii, 395 pp. $35.00. 

This volume is a gathering of fourteen specialized papers with¬ 
out pretense of coverage or any other editorial inhibition, and the 
result is refreshingly indulgent to scholarship. The necessity of 
selection in a short review implies, of course, nothing: a list of 
contributors—including Javok Luria, Konrad Onasch, Riccardo 
Picchio, Andrzej Poppe, and Boris Uspensky—rightly suggests the 
abundance of quality. 

Uspensky’s essay, “The perception of Church Slavic and 
Russian” in Muscovite Rus', is a characteristic blend of fruitful 
speculation and recondite documentation. He demonstrates some of 
the ways in which Church Slavic was perceived to be sacred, and 
how it was seen to be uniquely so, for while Greek and Latin had 
pagan origins, Church Slavic was entirely Christian in its origin 
and purpose. That Church Slavic is both sacred and written, while 
colloquial Russian was neither, provides an extraordinary and unique 
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manual. There is also a box of word cards available for use along 
with this book. 

Of the authors of Greek to Me, Cullen I. K. Story is Associate 
Professor of New Testament Studies at Princeton Theological Semin¬ 
ary and J. Lyle Story, his son, is a graduate of Fuller Theological 
Seminary, who has taught at a number of seminaries and Bible col¬ 
leges. They have joined forces to provide an introductory New 
Testament Greek book that crosses generational lines and can make 
learning New Testament Greek a pleasant experience rather than a 
chore. 

Both Ward Powers’s Learn to Read the Greek New Testament 
and the Story’s Greek to Me are clear evidence of continued wide 
interest in and concern for the teaching and learning of koine Greek. 
Both books, in their own distinct ways, seek to provide the con¬ 
temporary student with useful and productive means to achieve that 
end. Both insist that a proper understanding of the meaning of the 
New Testament requires a solid knowledge of the Greek language 
in which the New Testament was written. 

John E. Rexine 


Henrik Birnbaum and Michael S. Flier (eds.). Medieval Russian 
Culture. (California Slavic Studies, Vol 12) Berkeley: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1984. xii, 395 pp. $35.00. 

This volume is a gathering of fourteen specialized papers with¬ 
out pretense of coverage or any other editorial inhibition, and the 
result is refreshingly indulgent to scholarship. The necessity of 
selection in a short review implies, of course, nothing: a list of 
contributors—including Javok Luria, Konrad Onasch, Riccardo 
Picchio, Andrzej Poppe, and Boris Uspensky—rightly suggests the 
abundance of quality. 

Uspensky’s essay, “The perception of Church Slavic and 
Russian” in Muscovite Rus', is a characteristic blend of fruitful 
speculation and recondite documentation. He demonstrates some of 
the ways in which Church Slavic was perceived to be sacred, and 
how it was seen to be uniquely so, for while Greek and Latin had 
pagan origins, Church Slavic was entirely Christian in its origin 
and purpose. That Church Slavic is both sacred and written, while 
colloquial Russian was neither, provides an extraordinary and unique 
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impediment to the development of a secular literature; the contrast 
with Latin, which had secular literary forms in its past, is tellingly 
made, although one might ask how Byzantine Greek would fit this 
scheme. Uspensky also shows that Russian was perceived to be 
Church Slavic in a fallen state, and he finds an illustration of this 
in the Old Believers’ philological derivation of “spasibo.” The Old 
Believers claim that only “spasi Bog” is correct, and that “spasibo” 
is an appeal to the pagan idol thrown into the Dnieper by St 
Vladimir. The fallen word “bo” has thus become the name of a 
fallen idol. 

The absence of a written secular language, or of significant 
pagan artifacts, makes it hard to define or assess the pre-Christian 
component of medieval Russian culture. In “Identity Models of 
Old Russian Sacred Art,” Onasch speaks of “dvoeverie” or syn¬ 
cretism. The venerator of an icon of St Nicholas identifies himself 
not only with the saint but also, Onasch suggests, with the pagan 
god Mikula. It is a far leap from this to the author’s claim that 
an icon of St John Klimakos “very much resembles an Old Russian 
idol” and therefore has an ironic effect. First we should be shown 
a similar Old Russian idol, and then it should be proved that the 
similarity is not an example of unconscious and inevitable stylistic 
continuity. 

The notion of icons as “identity models,” prototypes for imita¬ 
tion, is open to some theological elaboration. The spiritual endeavor 
of “theosis” has an important iconographic consequence: one ven¬ 
erates a saint not in his own person but insofar as he has “become 
God,” as Christ has been manifested in him. The difficulty of “theosis” 
is incidentally illuminated in Bortnes’ essay on Epiphanius’ Life of 
St Stephen of Perm . St Stephen moves from his historical and per¬ 
sonal role to become a symbol of “something other”: on a dif¬ 
ferent plane, as Bakhtin observes of epic, from the singer and 
his audience, and unattainable to them. One should add here, with 
reference to both icons and texts, that this different plane is unat¬ 
tainable to people qua audience and viewers, but attainable to faith¬ 
ful listeners and venerators. 

Students of Orthodoxy will find a great deal of value in this 
collection, but one would single out as of special interest Michael 
Flier’s essay, “Sunday in Medieval Russian Culture: Nedelja versus 
Voskresenie” Flier’s problem—which has not troubled other scholars— 
concerns the shift from the Slavonic “nedelja” to the modem Rus¬ 
sian “voskresenie” as the designation for Sunday. That this is no 
straightforward “christening” is demonstrated by the odd and simple 
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fact that the Russian Orthodox Church retains “nedelja” (literally, 
“do nothing”) as its official term for Sunday, while the Russian 
state for many years, and still today, knows Sunday only as 
“voskresenie”: “resurrection.” 

The shift occurred gradually, and without any imposed direc¬ 
tives, between the eleventh and seventeenth centuries. By his in¬ 
dustrious sifting of every sort of document, Flier has been able to 
trace some patterns of development and to offer explanations. The 
root meaning of “voskresenie” is “revival” or “resurrection,” which 
served to translate the Greek “anastasis,” thus labelling Christ’s 
Resurrection on Easter Day. But it is not, Flier argues, from 
that unique Sunday of the year that all the other Sundays were 
named. The key to that development is to be found in the term for 
Palm Sunday, “Verbnoe voskresenie”: “Willow Resurrection,” which 
comes to acquire the sense of “Willow Sunday.” Originally, “verbnoe 
voskresenie” was probably a pre-Christian term for the pagan 
celebration of spring and the general resurrection of nature, 
exemplified by the willow, the earliest tree to bud through 
northern Europe. 

From “verbnoe voskresenie” the preceding Sundays in Lent 
were similarly named: we cannot tell exactly whether in any one 
usage “voskresenie” signifies “Resurrection” or a day of the week, 
as the secular and the religious become interwined in the conscious¬ 
ness of the word. 

This is the barest summary of a forty-page essay that is, we 
learn, growing into a separate monograph. It is already an exemplary 
demonstration-illuminated by the finest details in a variety of con¬ 
texts—of the relationship between the pagan and the religious, the 
historical and the mythological, that is Christianity. Fr Alexander 
Schemann, on whose work Flier draws, insisted that Christianity is 
not “a religion,” and this essay’s capacious learning, rigorously 
applied, harmonizes well with that dangerously neglected insistence. 

Charles Lock 

[This review was first published, in a somewhat different form, in 
Canadian Slavonic Papers , Vol XXVII, No 1 (March 1985), 
and is reproduced here with permission.] 
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